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EXTRACT 
OF MEAT 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 

CAUTION.—Numerous. inferior and low-priced sub- 
stitutes being in the market with misleading titles, labels 
and portraits of the late Baron Liebig, purchasers must 
insist upon having the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s Signa- 
ture, in blue ink, across Label. 





And Perfection and Economy in iia 
BY USING THE 


Patent Treasure Cooking Range. 


UNSURPASSED FOR DURABILITY. MAY BE PLACED ANYWHERE. 


The First Prize was awarded to the Patentee, 
After nearly 1000 Tests of a variety of Ranges, by the 
Smoke Abatement Exhibition, Ladies’ Committee, 
South Kensington.—Vide “Times,” July 18 & 19, 1882, 


Also the Grand Prize by the Exhibition—FIRST SILVER MEDAL. 


Cheapest Coal most Suitable. Illustrated Price Books Post Free. 
T. J. CONSTANTINE, 61, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
China Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services. 
Glass Dinner and Dessert Services, Chandeliers and Wall Lights, 
Lamps, Lustres, Vases, Flower Stands, Table Decorations. 
China, Glass, and Parian Ornaments of all kinds. 
Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company. 


MANUFACTORY—BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON—SHOWROOMS, 100 (oLp NUMBER 45) OXFORD STREET, W. 





























Part 175, New Series.—Jury, 1883. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1876. MEDALS: SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, OHRISTOHUROH, N.z. 


Frys Cocoa 
“<" Extract 


“Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.’”’—Dr. Hassall. 
‘* Strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Stoddart. 
*¢ Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been extracted.” —Chas. A. Cameron. 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON. 
TT eSTA In Use in the Highest Circles Half-a-Century. 

Ge asin Bearrieving 7S S WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 

ano OO afl Res **ms JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


cuties ORIENTAL 
a Pe ie 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


PEARLY WHITE AND Sounp TEETH, firm and healthy gums, so 
essential to beauty and fragrant breath, are all insured by 
this refined toilet luxury, composed of pure ingredients medically approved. 
It Preserves the Teeth and Gums to Old Age. 
Signature on every Pot of the Genuine. Pots, 1s. 6d.; Double, 2s. 6d. All Chemists. 
PERFECT IN ALL CLIMATES. 








DWARD SMITH’S 


THE 
“Hurlingham” Tennis Racket. iA NEW, CHORAL SING- 


THIS RACKET is of very superior the most wonderful top ever in- 

_ manufacture. Each one is made to vented. It plays most beautiful 
weight and warranted, and can be ex- chords and harmonies, which 
changed if not approved. They are can be instantly changed at the 


strung with the finest gut procurable, will of the performer without 
and are altogether a thoroughly satis- ’ stopping or in any way impeding 
factory Match Bat. the motion of the top. It is the most beautiful and 
PRICE (ANY weIeut) 10s. zacu. interesting toy I have ever had to offer. Children 

£5 8s, PER poz. are transported with delight, and may be amused 


iT H B 5 with it for hours. It is of most simple construction 
The Hurlingham Tennis Balls. and cannot get out of order. r 
HE “SPECIAL” BALL is of English manufacture, and J , . q 
greatly superior to the Hamburg Balls now generally in use. Pxicz, in box, with full directions, 2s. 4d., 
It is covered with best Melton, and thoroughly cemented as well as post free. 
sewn. Each Ball guaranteed correct regulation weight and/ Grand Illustrated Catalogue of Toys and Games 
measurement. Prick 108. PER Doz., £5 8S. PER GROSS. at lowest prices sent post free to any part of the 


New Catalogue of Tennis, Cricket, Croquet, etc., much cheaper than the Stores, | world, 4 stamps. 
Post Free. . 


Edward Smith, 3 cHmapsipe, LONDON, 5.0. 


CASH'S | 


Embroidered Names, 
FOR MARKING LINEN. 


Your Name Embroidered on our Fine Cambric Tape in Turkey Red, which 
can be sewn on to any article of dress requiring to be marked. 


Samptes, Price Lists, anpD Dexscriptive Crrcuntars Post FREE on APPLICATION TO 


J. & J. CASH, COVENTRY. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIEI 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


S 
; ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


EFENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS, 


by For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to 2 tender Babe). 


4} Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 144d. and 28. od. (great saving), with 


Sull Directions. 


BA Sent fost free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1. W. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /ree copy. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONOHITIS, 


FENNINGS’ 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL? 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 

Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 134d. and 2s. 9d., with 
directions. Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct 
ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. 

Th ize B 
contsin dites tenes the auictilg tke aaiivens 


ge FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S DOCTOR. 
Direct A. FENNINGS, 





GOWLAND'S LOTION, 


A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

The Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolorations. Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 
plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession. EstaBiisnzp 120 Ygars. 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, per Bottle. 





6° & IS Sold Ever "ywhere 
| MANUFACTORY, ro amet 





| FIVE GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICKS 
BAKING 


POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS ,TEA-CAKES 
AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 





BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER 


Most agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed 
Fruits. Sold by all Grocers and Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. 
Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 





A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


[HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and! D 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females. 

















“WORLD FAMED 


| BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is enna to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin | and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
a. and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 

Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
DRUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


Tenet excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days DD pits that cele 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, ond are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box: 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for a Bilious and Liver Complain 
al ad AP a. Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and 
the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
uired, nothing can be adapted. 


"an FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, 
the dis Headache so very prevalent, Depression 
ome, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
ples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
Steen to the complexion. 


Sold by all Chemista, at 1s. 144d. and 3s. 9d. per box. 
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EAR) et  — venwum, 
“LEARNED, Caatty, Userun.”—At/ 


‘‘THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 





Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I., II., III., IV., V., and VI. 
S.i &, D.zs SEH RIES. 


NOTES AND QUERIES contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of 
Interest on the following Subjects : 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


The Dream and Death of. Thomas, Lord Lyttelton— 
The Elective and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne 
Boleyn—Scottish Titles—Burial-place of Edmund, Duke 
of Somerset—Elizabeth, Queen of Robert Bruce—Bond- 
men in England—Serfdom in Scotland —Grahame, 
Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter—Abbotsford in 
1825—Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 1417— 
Knox’s ‘“‘ History of the Reformation’’—Good Friday 
and Easter Sunday, temp. Charles II.—The Jews in 
England in the Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the 
Execution of Charles I.—The Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


Biography. 
T. Allington—William Roy—Caspar Hauser—Charles 
Owen of Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of 
William Penn— William, Abbot of Ramsey—A.H. Rowan 
— George Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh— Matthew 
Smith, the first Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford 
—James Sayers, the Caricaturist—Jeremiah Horrox. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 


Shakespeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works 
—Milton’s ‘‘L’Allegro’’— Unpublished Letter of 
Macaulay—‘‘ Histoire des Médecins”—Juifs Anciens et 
Modernes—Earle’s ‘‘ Philology of the English Tongue ” 
—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson and Mrs. 
Turton—‘ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains "—Chap- 
Books—Lord Byron in Scotland—Welsh Language— 
Unpublished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of 
Thomas Fuller—The Welsh Testament—Burns’s Ode 
on the American Civil War—Opus Questionum divi 
Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘‘ The Pilgrim’sProgress” 
—Development of the Press, 1824-1874—Books Written 
by Mrs. Olivia Serres: ‘‘ The Book. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 


Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills— 
Eggsand Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions 
—Hydrophobia prevented—Handkerchief thrown on 
Suicide’s Coffin—Ladies and Lionesses—The Seven 
Whistlers. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 


The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—*‘ The Irish 
Brigade ”—Thomas Decker—Mrs. Siddons a Sculptor-- 
Barham’s Lines on: Dean Ireland—Browning’s “* Lost 
Leader”—The Lord Chamberlain’s Inspection of Plays 
—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. Praed—Goethe— 
Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Australian Drama 
—Charles I. as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suckling 
— Oxfordshire Christmas Miracle- Play — Christmas 
Mummers in Dorsetshire—Dante and his Translators— 
The Christian Year. 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 


**You know who the Critics are”—‘‘ You may put it in 
your eye and see none the worse for it”—Called Home— 
God’s Church and the Devil’s Chapel—Unaccustomed as 
Iam to public speaking—Tout vient 4 point—Wise after 
the event—La Parole a été donnée a l'‘homme—Robbing 
Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies the Means— The 
English seemes a Foole and is a Foole. 





Philology. 

Carr—Carse—Heel Taps—‘“ Bloody’’—Spurring—Nor for 
Than—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms— Surrey 
Provincialisms — Quadragesimalis— 8S. v. Z.—English 
Words compared with the Icelandic—Gingham—The 
Termination Y in Place-names—Calomel—Yeux—Cameo 
—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shaddongate—Shak- 
Speare’s Name. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms— 
Hungary—Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies 
--The Arms of Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English 
Sees—Bar Sinister—Strawberry Leaves on Coronets— 
Byron Arms—F, E. R. T. in the Savoy Arms—Seal of 
Prince of Livonia—The Templars and Hospitallers, 


Fine Arts. F 
Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italian 
Works of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
Miss Day: Mrs. Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate 
—Various Paintings and Engravings. 


Ecclesiastical Matters. ; 

Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesias- 
tical Vestments—Funeral Garlands—The Cistercians— 
** Prester John” and the Arms of the See of Chichester— 
Penance in the Church of England—Laud’s Service Buik 
—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard at Rome—St. Cuthbert’s 
Burial-place—Old Northern English MS. Psalter—Ber- 
Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Roman Catholic Visita- 
tion in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George’s Lofte—Regis- 
trum Sacram Batavianum—Communion Tokens—Fast- 
ing Communion in the Church of England—The Title 
of Reverend— Consecration of Church Plate—‘‘ Defender 
of the Faith ’’—The “‘ Breeches ”’ Bible. 


Classical Subjects. 
The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology 
—Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets — 
Medizval and Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur 
in disco—Catullus : ‘* Hoc ut dixit’’—“‘ Sandon” (Horace) 
—Cicero—Lucus a non Lucendo. 


Topography. 
Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American 
States—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History 
—The Yardley Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington 
—Travelling in Italy Forty Years ago—The Equestrian 
Statue in Hyde Park— Arthurian Localities : Scotland— 
The Sacred Lotus—St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row. 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and 
Irons—George III. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats— 
The ‘Waterloo and Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a 
healthy Profession—Unlawful Games of the Middle Ages 
—lItinerant Empirics—Sunday Newspapers—Gipsies— 
The Wordsworth— Double Returns in Parliamentary 
Elections—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritual 
Apparitions—The “ Dial” System of Telegraphy—Pro- 
fessor Becker's ‘‘ Gallus”—Skating Literature—Cricket 
—London Companies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of 
the Olden Time—Gunpowder Plot—Baths in the Middle 
Ages—The Little Summer—Whiteuntide—Michaelmas— 
Christmas Contrasts. 





PuBtisHeD BY JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Weturncton Srreet, Strranp, Lonpon, W.C. 
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THE REVISED EDITIONS OF 


‘Bradshaw’s Illustrated Continental Handbooks 


FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 





8. d. 
BELGIUM AND THE RHINE, including Ten Days in HOLLAND, with Maps, Plans, &c. 5 0 
FRANCE, with Maps, Plans, &c. oad <a oe & <aa A ‘iin ie ue ee 
GERMANY, North and South, with Maps, Plans, &c. ea oe se as wa & @ 
ITALY, North and South, with Maps, Plans, Xe. ... ver sin si _— 7 6 
SPAIN, by Dx. Cuarvyocr, F.S.A., with Maps, Plans, &c. ... sé ass aa vr «2s 
SWITZERLAND, with Maps, Plans, &c. _ sale Ga aad wv ze ada a 2 
THE TYROL, or Notes for Travellers in the Tyrol and Vorarlberg, with Illustrations, Maps, &c. 3 6 
NORMANDY AND THE CHANNEL ISLANDS _ ... as wus er isk — £ 6 
BRITTANY, with a complete Itinerary and Guide to all the objects of Interest, with Maps,Cloth 3 6 
i BRADSHAW’S COMPLETE GUIDE through PARIS and its Environs, with Map 
and numerous Steel Engravings . Cloth 3 6 
Ditto ditto in Paper Cover, without Illustrations... sexo 
Bound 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS, convenient for the pocket. 
in Cloth at ‘sted = a sis sd ote mA .- each 1 O 


BrapsHaw’s Anglo-Italian. 
Brapsuaw’s Anglo-Spanish. 


BrapsHaw’s Anglo-French. 
Brapsuaw’s Anglo-German. 





LONDON: W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
MANCHESTER: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., ALBERT SQUARE. 





PASSPORT AGENCY OFFICE. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Regulations gratis for obtaining Foreign Office Passports. 


British subjects will save trouble and expense by obtaining their passports through the 
above Agency. No personal attendance necessary. 


Cost of Passport, 2s.; Visas, Various, according to Consulate Charges. 


Fee obtaining Passport, 1s. 6d.; Visas, 1s. each. 


Pack’s Pyrenees, Kellar’s, Leuthold’s, and Ziegler’s Maps, Mayr’s Map of the Tyrol. Harper & Appleton’s Handbook 
to Europe and the East. O’Shea’s Spain and Portugal. 


The latest Editions of Murray’s and Baedeker’s Guides. 
on Application. Passport Cases from 1s. 6d. to 5s, 6d. 


Experienced Couriers engaged 





SULPHOLINE 
LOTION. 


A CURE FOR SEIN DISEASES. 





There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to ‘* Sulpho- 
line” in a few days, and commence to fade away. Ordi- 
nary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders, how- 
ever deeply rooted, *‘ Sulpholine” will successfully attack. 
It destroys the animalcules which cause these unsightly, 
irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, 

healthy skin. ‘“‘Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most 
Chemists, Bottles, 2s. 9d. 





PEPPER'S 
QUININE & IRON 
FOR GAINING STRENGTH, TON IC, 


Rouses and develops the nervous energies, enriches the 
blood, promotes appetite, dispels languor and depression, 
fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific remedy for 
neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and wasting 
diseases, etc. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, and the 
constitution greatly strengthened. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 
— by Chemists everywhere. Insist upon having Pepper's 
onic. 





LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. In a few days it gradually deepens gray or white hair to a perfectly natural shade. Recom- 
m ended for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. Lockyer’s surpasses the effect of costly washes. 
1s. 6d, Sold everywhere. 















































LAMPLOUGHS z=. 
ome eee PYRE IG 


Sickness, Indigestion, Prickly 


Heat, Measles, Feverish Colds, Scarlet and other 
Fevers, Smallpox, and all Cutaneous Eruptions. 
o> . Pu 


A Systematic Gourse Prevents and Cures obstinate Gostiveness. 
NOTICE MY NAME AND TRADE MARK, 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s, each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 








Paris, 


Poe Glass Medel fe MAY, & So, Inrnetnel Bunter yae:| TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
1878; and numerous others. : 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and ES) & 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 








bi ahighly d fve and ec ical substitute for ordinary floors ~ GLASS HADES, 
and theirperishable coverings. MAW and Co.'s pattern-book, the work GLASS FLOWER STANDS FOR TABLE DECOR ATIONS. 


of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with ney designs 
ens 


and estimates fi kind of floor and wall = may be ATTA TIMA? 
Sean also at Maw and Covt, Condon, Kecaty Ww, Ersimrson'snd| GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


MAW & CO.,, BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


STEPHEN’S 
WRITING & COPYING INKS 


_ AND 


ffarking tuk for Linen 


ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 




















SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


WW BE Ee eS... 2s oe 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, have gained an almost 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


During a period of nearly Firty Years they have been used most extensively as a Family Medicine, 
- i having found them a simple and safe remedy, and one needful to be kept always 
ie at hand. 

ar fe These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from Mercury or any other Mineral, 
1a aD WO ow Cron and those who may not hitherto have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a 
TRADE MARK (REGISTERED) trial. . 
Recommended tor Disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, Bowe s, Liver, and Kipneys ; also in RyEuMATISM, ULcERs, Sores, 
and all Skin Diseases—these Pills being a direct Purifier of the Blood. In Boxes, '7%4d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. Od., by 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


And sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. Sold by all Chemists at Home 
and Abroad. 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE VERTICAL FEED 
SEWING MACHINE 


Is without a rival. TACKING AND BASTING entirely dispensed with. The whole 
of the feeding parts are placed at the top, leaving a perfectly smooth surface for the 
material to run upon. The accompanying drawing shows the under part of the 
Machine. Guaranteed for wis Years. 


Awarded the ONLY “GOLD MEDALS at the Melbourne and 
Sydney Exhibitions in a trial in which all the other leading 
Machines competed. ots 
Call at the Offices of the Company and see it, or send for Samples and Price List to 


52, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


SOLE ADDRESS IN LONDON. 


OOBure 


If you are a man of business or labourer, weal Pp the strain of your duties, avoid stimulants, and take 


P BITTE 


If you are a man of letters, toiling over your Oe. work to restore brain and nerve waste take 




















If you are suffering from over eating or — any BITTERS. or dissipation, take 


P BITT 
If you are married or single, old or young, rich or poor, su ering from poor health or languishing on a bed 
of sickness, take HOP BITT 


R 
Whoever you are, wherever you are, whenever you feel that ‘your. system needs cleansing, toning, or stimulating, 
without intoxicating, one bottle of P BITTERS. 
will do more good than £5 in all other medicines or doctor's visits. 

Have you dyspepsia, kidney, or urinary complaint, disease of the stomach, Lovels, blood, liver, or nerves? You will be 


cured if you take HOP BI Ss 
If you have flatulency, rheumatism, or gout, or are simply ailing, are weak and low-spirited, try it! Ask your 
chemist or druggist for HOP BI Ss. 


It may save your life. It has saved hundreds. For sale by all Chemists and Druggists. 














THIS POWDERis unrivalled in destroying every species 
of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless to even the 
smallest animal or bird. It is strongly recommended to 
Prorrirtors oF Horets, &c., as being clean in its applica- 
tion,and ne extermination of pests to sleep- 
ing apartments. Preserves Furs and Woollens from Moth, 


Sold in Tins, 6d,, 1s, & 2s, 6d. each, 
BE SURE YOU GET THE RIGHT ARTICLE 


“ KEATING’S POWDER.” 





























SOLD everrwne® 
ONE Ge NU BR andeP sv 
ALL 
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the hall giving broken directions amidst , 

eee JENIFER. _ his sobs, the carriage drew up at the‘ 

BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP). | door with the newly-married pair. | 

| prs: _, | Hubert leapt into the house at once, { 
CHAPTER II, THE BRIDE AT EASE. | ardent, expectant, half ashamed of himself, | 


| A DOZEN voices were raised in explana-| and yet full of pride in the wife who 
} tion, consolation, suggestion, sympathy ;| was calmly awaiting her reception in the 
’ but the sorely-smitten family never heeded | carriage outside. 
{ one of them. The children pressed “What ! no father and mother, and no 
} forward to their mother, and with all their | Jenifer to welcome us?” he cried in 
gentle force bore her away to her own | surprise; and then he saw Jack’s face, and | 
room, where the silence, and the thought | knew in an instant that some tragedy had 
| that he would never share it with her | just been enacted. 
| again, fell upon her mercifully like a blow,| In a few words the younger brother 
i and rendered her unconscious. put the elder one in possession of so many \ 
| “Better so,” Jenifer said to Jack, who! of the facts as he was acquainted with 
was unversed in the doctrine of the himself, and while they were still speaking | 
| “blessed balm” of unconsciousness ; “she'll | in disjointed sentences and broken tones, 
come out of this fainting-fit so exhausted | Mrs. Hubert Ray sprang out of the car-} 
i that she must sleep, and when she wakes | riage into the hall, and stood before them, | 
| she’ll be stronger to bear everything. Oh, | looking strangely bright and indifferent in 
Jack! and an hour ago we thought that house of horror. 

Hubert’s marriage a trouble !” “ What is it, Hugh?” she asked in ag 
Heavily laden as was Jack’s heart for ringing high-pitched voice ; ‘‘ have we come 
his father, he could not help feeling that | to the wrong house, or haven’t your people } 
\! Hubert’s marriage might turn out a trouble got the telegram? I detest——” | 
, to them all yet ; for, young as he was,| Then her husband checked her, telling 
he knew a good deal about the intended her, gently and gradually, and with far¢ 
| distribution of the property. He knew, | more consideration than was needful, that | 

1) | that is to say, that the land was all to fall to | his father was dead. 
. Hubert’s lot, and that his own share of| “How awkward—lI mean how dreadful!” } 
i the invested capital would not be very | she said quickly, and then she drew her 
if large after his mother and sister had been | long seal-skin cloak more closely round her, 
portioned. But this was not the thought | and turned to warm her feet at the wood 
that stung him. He was young and | fire which was burning cheerfully through 
thoughtless, everyone who knew him said. | all the misery at the end of the hall. 
But he was as unselfish as his sister, and Looking at her as she stood there, one 
as devoted to his mother as if he had tiny foot stretched out to catch the full 
never realised that Hubert was her | force of the bright blaze, the figure slightly 
'? favourite son. ‘thrown back to maintain its equilibrium, 
| With his face swollen with crying he | and the face averted to save it from getting | 
«| Went down presently, to have his father’s | scorched, Jack and the others who beheld 
corpse moved out of the way of his | her for the first time saw a most attractive 
| brother’s bride ; and, as he stood there in | young me: 
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Slim to a point of slimness that might 
almost be called attenuation, not tall, but 
giving the impression of good height by 
reason of her extraordinarily erect and 
graceful carriage ; fair, with a white fairness 
that would always render hers a remarkable 
face in a country in which the rose pre- 
dominates over the lily; with no feature 
worth mentioning for its goodness, save 
her eyes. But these most distinctly were 
worth mentioning. Blue, cold, and bright 
as steel, they had a fixity of purpose in 
their steady, unflinching gaze that rarely 
failed to find out whatever she wanted to 
have revealed. 

On the present occasion, after carefully 
warming her right foot, she altered her 
position in favour of the left, and let those 
eyes of hers “straight at” her young 
brother-in-law. 

“When I am quite warm I shall be able 
to think about what it will be best to do,” 
she said in clear, ringing tones. Then, 
as he drew nearer and tried to say some- 
thing civil through his sobs, poor boy, she 
added: “ Hugh having vanished——” 

‘‘He has gone up to my mother and 
sister,” 

“Exactly. Well, as he has vanished, I 
am thrown on myself—and you. You're 
Jack, I know. Hugh has told me about 
you and your good nature. I wish you 
could find out if my room is ready? If it’s 
not, I think I'll go back to an hotel in 
Exeter.” 

As she spoke Hubert came back with 
his sister hanging on his arm, and Mrs, 
Hubert withdrew her foot from the fire, 
stood a trifle more erect, and, with unruffled 
mien, waited for the introduction that was 
imminent. 

“ You two are sisters now, and must love 
one another like sisters,’ Hubert said 
with a faint assumption of hope that such 
might be the case. Whereat his wife smiled 
politely, gave her hand to Jenifer for an 
instant, and then resumed her occupation 
of warming her feet. 

“They get so cold travelling,” she said 
apologetically ; “so cold, that often when 
I come in I won’t speak to anyone.” 

“ Mother can’t see you yet,” Jenifer said, 
shivering. ‘ Will you take her love and 
good wishes from me?” 

“Oh yes,” Mrs. Hubert said affably. 
* Will you tell her from me that I feel it to 
be very distressing and awkward that I 
should have come just at this time, but you 
see I couldn’t know what was going to 
happen, could I?” 





“Oh, no one could know! Oh, my 
father—my father!” Jenifer wept out in 
a fresh burst of anguish. 

*“ And even now no one tells me what 
has happened,” Mrs. Hubert went on, 
waxing impatient, for she was getting very 
tired of standing in the hall of the house 
that she regarded as her own now. “I 
am so tired. Travelling always makes me 
cold, and it’s horrid, when one is cold and 
tired, to have to stand about in one’s 
travelling-things. Hubert, do see if my 
things are taken to my room, You stand 
there gaping as if I didn’t exist. What 
would Flora think of you if she saw the 
way you were carrying out her strict 
injunctions to take care of me?” 

She smiled, and spoke with an air of 
jocularity that was strangely out of place 
in that house of mourning, and Jenifer 
stole a pitying glance at her brother as she 
listened. 

But Hubert looked neither hurt nor 
angry. He was evidently accustomed to 
regard his wife as a being of supreme 
importance. 

“ Dinner is—when did you say?” Mrs. 
Hubert asked, as Mrs. Ray’s own maid 
appeared with lighted candle to conduct 
the bride to her room. 

Mrs. Hubert addressed Jenifer, but 
Jenifer had endured to the utmost, and 
this was the last straw. 

‘Whenever you please to order it for 
yourself. We Rays have not much appetite 
for dinner.” 

“Oh, I’m a Ray too, for that matter,” 
Mrs. Hubert said lightly, as her sister-in- 
law swept past her and out of the hall in 
a torrent of tears and wrath. 

“T suppose I needn’t dress?” Mrs. 
Hubert said to Chalmers, the maid, when 
she reached the state-bedroom which had 
been prepared for her with care, under 
Mrs. Ray’s loving superintendence. 

“T suppose you will do as you please, 
ma’am,” Chalmers replied with hardly- 
sustained self-control. 

Her hands were trembling as she un- 
fastened Mrs. Hubert’s travelling-trunks ; 
but full as her heart was of woe for the 
calamity that had come upon the house, 
she would not let a tear fall before this 
well-tempered bit of steel who had come 
to be the young mistress at Moor Royal. — 

“It’s so awkward this having happene« 
to-night,” Mrs. Hubert soliloquised discon- 
tentedly. “One doesn’t know what. to 
do. I didn’t know the old gentleman, you 
see,” she added, again addressing Chalmers, 
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“ and so it would be silly of me to pretend 
to be sorry, wouldn’t it? You wouldn’t 
be sorry if you hadn’t known him, now 
would you?” 

“T should grieve for the great sorrow 
that has come upon his wife and children,” 
Chalmers said, gasping with grief and 
rage. 

é But you see I don’t know his wife, 
and the only one of his children whom I 
know is Mr. Hubert—Mr. Ray, I mean ; 
so it’s rather hard on me that I should 
have to put up with anything on this first 
night of my coming home. Put away 
those dresses; it makes me quite ill to 
see that velvet I meant to wear to- 
night. I shall get into a dressing-gown 
and have my dinner brought to me here. 
Get me the newspapers and all the maga- 
zines that we brought down with us, and 
don’t let any one come near me but your- 
self and Mr. Ray.” 

“T am Mrs. Ray’s maid, ma’am, and 
shall not be able to leave my mistress to 
wait on you.” 

‘How tiresome ! I can’t have anything 
I want! What a wretched coming home! 
Go! go as soon as you like, and ask Mr. 
Ray to come to me; tell him my head is 
aching terribly, and that I’m as uncom- 
fortable as can be, and that things are not 
at all as he promised me they should be.” 

The young lady was arraying herself 
in a white cashmere dressing-gown, 
trimmed richly with white lace, which fell 
around her in soft snowy folds, as she 
spoke. All her movements were soft, 
undulating, and graceful, and it must have 
been a fastidious eye indeed that did not 
rest on her with pleasure. Nevertheless, 
Chalmers recoiled from her, called her “a 
white cat” privately, and went off to seek 
Mr. Hubert, with the firm conviction in 
her mind that he had done an ill-deed in 
marrying and bringing home this fashion- 
able-looking white witch. 

Meantime, Hubert and Jenifer had been 
having that trying thing—a first inter- 
view after the first breach of trust. 

“There is no thought of its being other 
than an accident, is there?” he asked 
anxiously, speaking of his father’s death. 

“Oh, Hubert, no! don’t even ask that 
of our father; his foot must have caught 
in the brambles on the top of the hedge, 
and in the fall he must have struggled, and 
the gun went off as he fell, Jack says, for 
it was not in his hand when he was 
found.” 

“Jenifer, my darling sister, this seems 
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like a judgment on me for having married 
the dearest girl in the world, unknown to 
all of you.” 

“The judgment has fallen on us too 
Hubert ; you mustn’t take all that to 
yourself, any more than you can take all 
the sorrow.” 

“It's awful to me to think that 
my father should never have seen my 
wife.” 

‘He never even knew that you had one; 
he was out all day, and—and mother and 
I had to bear it all alone.” 

“You mean the news of my marriage ?” 

Jenifer nodded. 

“T was afraid you'd all be staggered 
by the telegram ; but, Flora—she’s Effie’s 
sister—is a great hand for doing things off 
sharply. She’s a charming woman, you'll 
like her immensely if she only takes to 
you, and she’s sure to do that, Jenny, for 
you're the sweetest and prettiest creature 
in the world; but she’s impulsive to a 
degree, and somehow or other, when one’s 
with her, one’s hurried on to do everything 
she suggests. If it hadn’t been for her I 
should never have had the pluck to pro- 
pose a sudden secret marriage to Effie, for 
Effie was engaged to someone else, you 
know ; but Flora—Mrs. Jarvoise—told me 
in confidence that if I didn’t marry Effie 
straight off the reel without giving her 
time to think, that I should lose her alto- 
gether. Say something, Jenny dear ; it’s 
not like you to withhold sympathy from 
me. Say something about her ; she’s one 
of those charming girls who get so wor- 
shipped that they seem a little spoilt some- 
times, but in reality she is capable of 
sacrificing herself to any extent for those 
she loves ; see how she has sacrificed her- 
self for me.” 

“T can only —I mean, I hope she will 
make you happy,” Jenifer said piteously. 
“Don’t ask me to say more to-night, 
Hubert. _ My head and heart are both 
burning. This is our first trouble, and you 
are not sharing it with us as you would 
have done. Oh, Hubert, forgive me! 
Everything is too hard to-night.” 

“‘ Never mind, dear,” he said forgivingly, 
wiping his own eyes, and moving his 
sister to deeper remorse by the sight of 
his emotion ; “never mind, dear. It’s a 
little hard on poor Effie that through this 
dreadful misery she should be made to 
feel herself in the way ; but she’s not one 
to make a fuss about things.” 

“If you please, sir,” Chalmers said, 
coming up at this juncture, “ Mrs, Hubert’s 
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love to you, and her head is aching 
horribly, and she’s as uncomfortable as 
she can be, and will you go to her at 
once 3” 

“Poor Effie!” her husband exclaimed 
despairingly, as he hurried from the room 
to see after his bride’s well-being. 

In a minute more Jenifer was in her 
mother’s room. The blessed stage of 
unconsciousness was long past, and the 
bereaved woman, with every sense keenly 
on the alert, was sitting by the fire, not 
so much for the sake of the warmth as 
because in its fiery caverns she seemed to 
see pictures of her past happy life. 

The picture the flames painted most 
vividly was the one of her home-coming as 
a bride. How joyful and bright all had 
been at Moor Royal that day! And now 
he who had brought her home and made 
all the joyfulness and brightness was lying 
dead, and their eldest son had brought 
home his bride, and gained nothing but a 
cold welcome for her. 

Her thoughts were dwelling on this as 
Jenifer came in, and in an instant the 
daughter saw that there was some mental 
stimulant at work in her mother. 

“T was stunned just now, Jenifer, and 
hardly understood that I was refusing to 
see my new daughter. Let Hubert bring 
her to me now. We can learn to love one 
another as well in sorrow as in joy,” she 
said as Jenifer came and knelt before 
her. 

‘You are sure you can stand it, mother 
darling? You are sure you won’t put 
yourself to more pain by the exertion ?” 

The widow shook her head. 

“It wiil please Hubert, and what have 
I to Jive for but to please my children ?” 

“That’s no new thing; you have done 
that all our lives,” Jenifer said, rising up 
and kissing her mother’s hands in a 
paroxysm of love and pity. 

Then she steadied and collected herself, 
and, half fearing how her mission would 
be met, went away in search of her brother 
and his wife. 

When she reached the door and 
knocked, what she heard fell upon her 
ears like a sharp blow. Mrs. Hubert was 
talking and laughing in tones of loud, 
ringing merriment. 

“ Hubert has lost his heart indeed,” his 
sister thought; but still, in answer to Mrs. 
Hubert’s sharp, clear “ Come in,” she went 
in without any expression of reproach in 
mabner or face. 

Mrs. Hubert was seated at a dainty 


little repast before the fire, and her hus- 
band was ministering to her many delicate 
little wants with anxious care. 

“ You won’t mind my dining alone after 
my journey, will you, Jenifer?” the bride 
began in a lazily apologetic way. “Flora 
and I make a point of doing so always 
when we're alone after travelling; the 
feeling of not having to stir out of one’s 
room before going to bed is so inducive of 
composure.” 

«Will you come and see my mother ? 
she is better, and has sent for you,” Jenifer 
said a little coldly. 

‘‘ Not to-night I think, thank you,” Mrs, 
Hubert replied, bending forward as she 
spoke to see if her husband was putting 
the proper ingredients into a tomato salad. 
“ Just the tiniest soupcon of sugar, Hugh, 
that’s quite enough; now do deal gently 
with the mustard ; if you spoil that salad 
I won’t eat an atom more dinner, and then 
you know I shall have neuralgia.” 

“Then you won’t come and see my 
mother to-night?” Jenifer asked angrily. 
“ Hubert,” she added more softly, “ think 
of our poor mother, before you let me go 
back and say your wife won’t come to 
her.” 

“Don’t you think you had better go, 
Effie?” he suggested appealingly. 

“T am not going to-night, Hugh; you 
know if I get fussed and worried about 
when I’m tired, that I always have a head- 
ache ; your mother couldn’t see me when I 
came, and now I’m in my dressing-gown, 
settled down for the evening, you can tell 
her, Jenifer. Of course everything is very 
sad and miserable, but that’s no reason 
why I should be made ill. Oh, Hubert! 
you’ve put eversomuch more sugar than 
you ought, and now I can’t eat anything.” 
And she flung herself back in her chair, 
looking wonderfully white and dainty 
amongst her billowing laces, as if the 
tomato salad was the chief consideration 
to every well-regulated mind in the 
house. 

“T wish you to go, Effie; it is my 
emother’s right that her wishes should be 
obeyed,” Hubert protested. 

“Oh, fiddlesticks!” the bride said con- 
temptuously ; “as far as ‘rights’ go, I’m 
the mistress of the house now if you're the 
master, and as I can’t do your mother any 
good, I'll stand on my rights, and not go 
to her till I feel inclined. There’s no 
affectionate sentiment involved in the 
matter, you know, and it is so much more 





convenient to be practical.” 
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BEFORE THE HOSPITAL FIRE. 


THE wounded and the sick are safe in 
their beds; on uneasy pillows here and 
there, but mostly showing faces lighted 
with restfulness and gratitude. The 
nurses are at their quiet useful work. 
The “sisters” are flitting from ward to 
ward ; somewhat more pronounced than 
need be as to costume, since costume does 
not conduce to convalescence, if devoted 
ladies could but be assured so, and kind 
lips and eyes would lose none of their kind 
expression if presented without a frame- 
work of stiff-starched linen. The doctors, 
for sure, are engaged in watchful diagnosis 
gravely, or in freer description to the strip- 
lings who accompany them as students, 
but who are not, all of them, so studious 
as they will find there is strict need to’ be. 

An unexpected appearance is here, too, 
and one that makes the smiles deepen, and 
brings. a stop and a little happy chat. Up 
and down the long straight corridor is a 
small child-patient, wheeling himself about 
on smoothly-gliding wheels which pass to 
him for a magnificent horse; and up 
and down the long straight corridor behind 
him runs a second small child-patient (only 
that he is smaller), whipping up the wheels, 
without even any whip, and being elatedly 
sure that he is increasing the wheels’ pace 
immeasurably. 

“ Why, you are indeed having a fine ride 
this morning! Do you like it?” 

“To,” 

“And will it be your turn next, you 
little one?” 

“Ton.” 

“ That’s right. And what have you done 
to your arm, that it is in this sling ?” 

“Broke it. Fell over mother’s coal- 
scuttle.” 

“ And you. you grand fellow, up on this 
big anima’. Whatis the matter with you?” 

“Sore toe—abscess. Ever so big,” which 
it must have been, since the young 
braggart’s whole bigness could almost 
have been put into a great-coat pocket. 

* Are you quite happy?” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” with clearly no mis- 
take about it, for the no-whip whips the 
no-horse, and the no-horse glides off on its 
no-feet, no value being placed even on 
caressing talk, in the face of such rare and 
brisk enjoyment. 

All this has to be left, however. To get 
before the fire is what is desired, and no 
fire has been encountered yet, or has made 
its presence known by flame or flicker. 





The truth is, that to get before the fire, 
this ground-floor of the University College 
Hospital is not the right floor, and it has 
to be left. It is the kitchen fire that is 
being sought for, out of this patients’ part 
altogether ; and so way is led downstairs, 
and there, at once, is the hospital kitchen 
in its hour of fullest business, and there 
is the hospital cook, with her appliances, 
at the head and paramount. 

It is well. Some head is wanted, and 
that there should be power to be para- 
mount is as great a physical necessity. 
Because, for this day’s dinner, there 
are to be thirty-eight mutton-chops, two 
shoulders of mutton, two legs, two necks, 
three roast fowls, twenty-three fried 
“fishes,” a boiled sole, a dozen steaks, 
eighty pounds of beef-tea, many quarts of 
mutton broth, seven “ minces,” a bushel of 
potatoes, a pyramid of “ greens,” thirteen 
rice-puddings, two custards. Because, for 
this day’s dinner, all these are to be ready 
at twelve o'clock, all are to be served up 
piping hot, and so appetisingly cooked that 
invalids’ small eating powers shall be whetted 
to their best exertions at the mere smell and 
sight of them, and if as much as that is to 
be done by a slim and comely young 
woman but just inducted into her duties, 
there had better not be the possession of a 
heart with any liability to fail, or all would 
fail to keep it company, and sick and 
wounded, nurses, sisters, doctors, would 
suffer from the catastrophe, in a shock of 
intense surprise. 

How is it then? Does failure seem 
imminent with this University cook? Not 
fora moment. She is before the fire now, 
in proud, but tranquil survey and superin- 
tendence of her savoury preparations, and 
she has the gigantic undertaking as much 
under her command and at her fingers’- 
ends, as if she were merely cook to a small 
family, as if she were merely arranging a 
conventional repast of soup and joint, a 
couple of vegetables, and sweets, 

‘“‘ Take care of the heat, please,” she says, 
as she lifts up a slice of the door of her 
Brobdingnagian oven, and shows her fifteen 
tin baking-dishes, some of them full of 
blistering rice, some of them full of swelling 
custard. And the next moment she is 
explaining how she began to boil the rice 
for this subsequent baking at eight o’clock, 
and she can even give the quantities—seven 
pounds of rice to twelve quarts of milk— 
and relate how she puts no water to the 
milk, but keeps it pure. 

‘The joints are here,” she says the next 
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moment, lifting up another slice of the 
huge oven door, letting out another burst 
of heat and hiss, giving another caution 
that these may be overpowering, and had 
better not obtain the compliment of too 
close approach. 

Quick upon this comes a poulterer’s lad. 
He appears before her bearing three fowls 
ready trussed, some butter, and some lard. 
She takes possession of them with magical 
absorption, the three fowls being instantly 
slid into that huge swallowing oven, and 
then she flashes out a question. 

‘“‘ Haven’t you brought that extra egg ?” 

He hasn’t. 

“‘ No, miss ; I forgot.” 

The idea! forgetfulness is not to be 
tolerated by a University official, neither 
will adherence to faithful discharge of duty 
allow the non-delivery of a single egg to 
be condoned. The outraged dignitary is 
before the fire again, drawing out from 
the range a great hot gridiron-drawer full 
of spluttering mutton-chops, and is turning 
one with tongs, turning another and 
another, and another again. But she 
must deliver her admonition. 

“ Don’t forget to-morrow morning, then,” 
she snaps out ; “if you do I shall send you 
back, for if I don’t look after you, I shall 
never get that egg at all.” 

Then she goes on again to turn the 
chops, and to turn, and to turn still, and 
she has spare power to explain even 
then that the quantity of eggs which has 
passed through her hands this morning 
is one hundred and ninety-eight, giving 
explicit account of the method of these 
reaching the wards, and of what becomes 
of them. She tells us that eggs are not 
cooked (for the patients) under her direc- 
tion at all; that the nurses attend to 
them in the ward sculleries; where some 
(by the doctors’ orders) are boiled for 
certain patients’ breakfasts, some are beaten 
up in tea, some are given (beaten up in 
wine, or brandy, or as otherwise prescribed) 
at various times during the day, wherever 
a patient’s condition is such that this 
especial nourishment is required. We learn 
that (not only with eggs, but with all else) 
when the doctor has issued his day’s orders 
for a ward, the sister of the ward makes a 
list, giving the total of the food the ward 
requires; that the steward receives the 
list, and all lists, making a total of the 
food the whole hospital requires, and 
writing orders for the different trades- 
people from it; that she herself (cook) has 
a copy of the list, as instructions about 





what is to be delivered to her, and what, 
she is to cook ; all making her bound to be 
watchful in every direction everywhere, 
lest a hitch should come, throwiug the 
admirable discipline quite out. 

Is she not herself, however, throwing 
discipline out notably, and doing that for 
which no watchfulness, even of the un- 
initiated, need ever be exercised at all? 
For, see, she may be thinking that the 
sides of the chops she is still turning upper- 
most are cooked ; but, although it may be 
presumption, it will’ only be kind to tell 
her that she is mistaken, for that there 
they are plainly quite raw. 

She smiles. She is not a jot less serene 
and supreme. “Here is the heat,” she 
says, pointing to another gridiron-drawer 
(rack, it seems, is the technical term) a 
storey higher,. so to speak, than the one 
still receiving her quick care. ‘ Here.” 

That heat-rack she has pointed to is not, 
as it had appeared, a rack of over-browned 
sponge-cakes or tasty little oblong pies, 
arranged in orderly compact rows ; it is a 
rack full of similarly sized fire-bricks, 
among which gas-jets are diffused copiously, 
making it that the heat, or fire, is above 
the meat and not below it, and that cook- 
ing, with comic inversion, takes place 
upside down. 

There is alaugh at the absurd simplicity 
of this when it is recognised ; and then— 
the cook is gone. She is away, at the far 
end of the kitchen, sharply watching a 
butcher’s man in butchers’ blue, who has 
stridden in, and possessed himself of some- 
thing in a sack, which he proceeds to 
weigh in immense scales, 

“ Twenty-two,” he says. 

“ Twenty-two,” she says. She is coin- 
ciding with him; and then she is rushing 
away to write something down at a small 
semi-official table, and rushing back again. 

“Ten,” he says, having changed the 
first sack for a second one. 

“Ten,” she says, still coincidingly, with 
the rush away, the short writing, and the 
rush back, as before. 

“Sixteen and a half.” 

“Sixteen and a half.” It is her echo; 
and it is over a third sack; when she runs, 
and writes, gives the butcher man a small 
piece of paper, and he strides away, well 
loaded. 

* Would you—— ?” 

She is before the fire again—or, at the 
least, half-way towards it—when this part 
of a question stops her; she smiles; she 
has thorough comprehension, without any 
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need to hear more; and she insinuates 
herself through a narrow strait between 
her two kitchen-tables, takes up her scrap 
of written paper and explains. 

“ Dripping,” she says. “So many pounds 
of it. Waste. Bones. We keep an account ; 
I give him a tally ; and then we know.”* 

“Good-morning, miss.” 

It is another respectful visitor, the clank 
of cans and the glisten of pewter making 
his arrival quite picturesquely noticeable. 

“ Good-morning, miss,” he repeats ; and 
he has so much respectfulness that he 
removes his hat. 

Cook looks ; cook nods. What he has 
brought is milk, of course. He has 
brought twenty-two gallons and one quart 
of it, when his delivery is complete; he 
receives a little note to say he has delivered, 
and he departs. 

In a minute he is succeeded by a fish- 
monger. The tray the new comer carries 
and that he plumps down before the cook, 
close to her on the table, is weighted with 
the twenty-three “fishes” that have been 
ordered for frying, and the sole for boiling. 
Slices of cod are here, and slices of turbot, 
and small haddock (for, so that the fish is 
“white” fish, the fishmonger may send 
what sort he can); and it is a “take,” or 
a “catch,” or a “ haul,” which cook straight- 
way hands over to her maid. Hospital 
arrangements have furnished her kitchen 
with this maid (also with a kitchen man), 
and the maid makes a large basinful of 
batter, with the rapidity of her lady 
superior, spreads a cloth, flours it, lays on 
it all her “ fishes,” turns the half of the 
cloth over to dry them, and then dips each 
piece into the batter, and at once pops it 
into a huge fish-kettle half full of boiling 
lard, as if by a few turns of the handle of 
a machine. 

As if by a few turns of the handle of a 
machine, too, many other things are going 
on. 





* As large a sum as eighty pounds is made of 
this refuse annually at the University College 
Hospital ; an important item; considering its insutt- 
cient revenue, and the much larger sphere of use- 
fulness before it if it had more funds. 

** Dripping,” and ‘‘ bones,” want no word ; but it 
is proper to explain that ‘‘ waste” means bouilli, 
or the beef fibre and mutton fibre after they have 
been made to yield their utmost harvest of mutton- 
broth and beef-tea. At present, this waste is used 
to feed dogs and pigs; but reflecting on the pro- 
bability that the material still contains some 
nourishment and some flavour (and being sure of 
perfect cleanliness and purity, received thus, in the 
gross, from a public institution), a philanthropist 
is now engaged in experimentalising as to the 
utilisation of this in the meals of such very poor as 
otherwise would never get animal food at all. 





Here is the kitchen-man triumphantly 
extricating a bushel of potatoes from 
a gigantic copper steamer (steam, simply 
turned on by a tap, being the medium for 
boiling, just as gas, simply turned on by a 
tap, is the medium for every roast and grill) ; 
each potato in its tan-coloured jacket 
for the nurses to peel upstairs, the whole 
bushel of them, in a vast open wire basket. 
Here, again, is the kitchen-man mincing up 
meat in a hand-mincer, for the children who 
are too young to cut their meat up for them- 
selves. Here isa whitewasher helping him- 
self to a pail of boiling water, and being 
routed from one tap to another by a 
skirmishing reproof. Here is the cook, in 
passing, explaining that this great clothes- 
basket, already half filled with bread-crusts 
and cuttings, will be quite full by five 
o’clock, when the children of the thirteen 
poor women employed as scrubbers will 
have them divided amongst them. Here is 
a nurse. come for some fresh supply of one 
or other of the things that the nurses keep 
upstairs (in strictly-regulated and strictly- 
entered quantities), such as Brand’s essence 
of beef, bottled calves’-foot jelly, linseed, 
mustard, barley, arrowroot, oatmeal grits, 
tinned oxtail soup, soda-water, corn-flour, 
Robb’s biscuits, lemons, aerated bread, and 
the baker’s ordinary sort. Here is a 
sister for something of the kind, too. The 
“Yes, sister,” “No, sister,” ‘Not now, 
sister,” ‘Certainly, sister,” heard in the 
brisk cook’s answers, referring doubtless 
to some very ‘special diet” indeed. Here 
is the magical disappearance of a row of 
bottles of beer ; they were on the window- 
sill a moment ago. Here is the magical 
display of a row of huge stone jugs of beer 
on draught. Here is the magical display 
of a cluster of large tin cans to be filled 
with boiling beef-tea; of a cluster of 
portly white porcelain jugs to be filled 
with mutton-broth. Here is the whole 
magical new appearance of the kitchen 
tables, which have had all their litter 
cleared, and are now spread with great 
hot-water pewter dishes, being filled with 
boiling water, and lying, each one, under 
its cover, that the covers may get heated 
as well. Here is a great oblong, flat, 
double pewter dish—really a pewter 
table or tray—steaming up a little atmo- 
sphere of its own, from the good supply of 
boiling water it has had poured into the 
hollow bosom of it, with a well at one end, 
to catch good gravy when it comes, and 
with no cover at all, but with a side sup- 
porter, here, in a pair of scales, and a 
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side supporter, there, in a great crockery 
dish. 

It is the token that the crucial moment 
in this day’s kitchen proceedings has come. 
From before the fire the kitchen-man 
brings a neck of beautifully-roasted mutton, 
hoisting it on to a tin square dish ; by one 
stroke of his deft knife he severs the roof, 
or envelope, of fat from the delicate lean 
underneath, and by one lift he places it as 
unsuitable on the crockery dish. 

‘The doctors are against it,” says the 
swift performer, merely like a breath, or 
whiff. And then, quick as his knife will 
go, he joints the neck, cuts each joint off, 
and lays them in a ready pile. 

“The butchers don’t do their best with 
these things, sometimes,” he complains, for 
another whiff of words, “ which makes it 
worse for me.” 

However this may be, the neck is speedily 
cut up; the next neck is there, and un- 
roofed, and cut up; the two shoulders 
follow one another, and are sliced and sliced, 
till there are only the two broad-spread 
blade-bones left in memory of them (de- 
posited on the dish as a supplement to the 
fat); the two legs follow these, and are 
sliced and sliced—the knuckles, wrapped in 
a cloth, being held in the carver’s hand, and 
no fork being wanted—until only the barest 
bones are left. All these joints are sliced 
before there is time, scarcely, to understand 
the manner of it, and the whole of them is 
there, in a great hot mutton-mountain, 
which would slide down in a great mutton- 
avalanche, if it had been destined to be 
piled any higher still. 

But carving is done, with the exception 
of the three fowls—the merest bagatelle. 

“Each makes four diets,” remarks the 
nimble man. ‘Legs two, wings two, and 
the wings are the best, because the breast 
goes with them.” 

As he speaks, the “diets” are there, 
fowls seeming to fall into fourths by the 
mere looking, or legs and wings seeming to 
be simply on hinges, which unhinge them- 
selves at a touch, with excellent amiability. 
As he speaks, too, here is cook in his place, 
and he at the scales; and here are four 
stalwart porters, seen so suddenly they 
almost bring a start, their hospital uniform 
shielded by high white aprons, their burdens 
huge butler’s trays ; and they themselves— 
their trays deposited at the convenient 
side—in wait at the hot pewter-dishes, 
straight in the cook’s and the carver’s face. 

The cook is armed. She has a long, flat 
tin straining-spoon, or ladle, a long steel 





kitchen fork. Brisk as ever, without a 
word and without a pause, she ladles the 
hot mutton-slices on to the scales-tray, 
she steadies the pile with her handy 


fork, while, as fast as the drop of the tray - 


shows that the ordered weight of meat is 
there, the carver has the tray up and 
towards a pewter-dish, with the serving- 
man attending upon it, lifting the cover 
that the meat may go on it at a slide, and 
shutting the cover down again, for as little 
heat as possible to get away. Itis done 
again, this as swiftly as it can be told, the 
cook with her ladleful, and with many a 
ladleful, till the scale-tray once more 
weighs down; the tray being lifted, and 
the meat slid, and the covers raised and shut, 
till all of the twelve dishes have had a 
serving (a thirteenth, marked C.W., for 
Children’s Ward, getting its share in turn), 
and there is no longer any mutton-moun- 
tain for the cook to ladle at, since she has 
rased it, in her rapidity, down to the 
pewter ground. 

There are the fowls, though ; with the 
carver, no longer having scale-work, reading 
from a list as to the wards to which they 
are to go. 

“Two for three,” he says, “ two for five, 
two for six, one for seven, two for ten, one 
for eleven, two for children’s.” 

In the same way, there are the chops: 
“Two for one,” the carver reads out; 
“‘ four for four, four for five, three for six, 
five for seven, one for eight, three for nine,” 
and so on, till all the thirty-eight are 
appropriated, each dish bearing a number 
to correspond with the ward to which it 
belongs, each dish having the cover of it 
lifted by its attendant, each getting the 
“diets” specified, on the instant, from the 
cook, 

There is just one steak, as it chances, for 
some special need, and the carver calls 
it. “Steak for three,” he says. When 
three’s cover is lifted, cook reaches the 
steak from before the fire (as she has 
reached the chops), the cover is down, and 
the steak in. 

“ Minces,” cries the carver. “A mince 
for one, one for eight, one for ten, six for 
children,” with the cook pouring a 
spoonful of her rich hot gravy left from 
the mutton-slices over each mince-hillock, 
which leaves them done. 

*€ Mutton-broth.” 

It changes the order a little, giving the 
cook breathing-time ; since the bulky jugs 
of broth have been filled by the cook’s 
maid ; it is there on the table, and the men 
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can help themselves to it. “Two for 
three,” are the directions they get. “ Four 
for six, one for seven, and that’s the lot. 
No, no, there’s none for ten.” 

So do “fishes” change the order some- 
what. Cook has brought the fish near up; 
it is splendidly fried, and so as not to run 
the risk of breaking the tender skin with a 
slice or any knife and fork, she lifts each 
piece, as it is called for, with her hand. 

“Two for seven,” cries the carver. 

“Seven,” she repeats. : 

“ Two for eleven.” 

“ Eleven,” each piece being put on a tin 
plate by itself (not amongst the meats), till 
the fishes’ list is closed. 

The custard-puddings are served in the 
same way. One rice-pudding, whole as it 
is, goes on to each tray (the servings of 
custard being daintily laid on the top); 
one can of beef-tea goes on to each tray, 
and there is the addition, to each, of a 
large basin of potatoes, and a tin plateful 
of wholesome greens. It is odd to hear 
“ Six oysters for three,” because it has a 
scanty sound about it, till it is remembered 
that “ three” means the ward, and the six 
but one “diet.” It is odder still, and odder 
by far to hear, as an after-thought or sup- 
plementary issue, “ Two fishes for the Ery- 
sipelas Ward! Two custards for the 
Infectious !” And then the interest centres 
in the serving-men, who lift the huge 
heavily-weighted trays straight up on to 
their heads; who march out without a 
flinch—masculine edifices as they are, 
great solid human towers—and who re- 
appear in a few minutes, to march out 
again, crowned exactly the same, till all 
the thirteen loads are dispersed, and the 
two hundred patients whom the thirteen 
wards contain are able, fitly and nourish- 
ingly, to dine. 

It is a moment that brings a sigh 
throughout the kitchen, with the cook 
dropping her hands, relieved. 

“‘ Have you nothing more ?” 

“ Nothing,” she says, “ till to-morrow 
morning. Till we prepare for dinner 
again. Hospital patients have no tea from 
us, you know; no butter, nosugar. They 
never do, at any hospitals. They all have 
to find their own breakfasts and teas— 
unless they are too poor, when the nurses 
see to it. If they are ordered rashers of 
bacon, they get it given; the same as if 
they are ordered eggs. So we give the 
bread, and the milk; but not the butter, 
sugar,and tea. I am clear now, therefore, for 
to-day, and I can—rest.” 








Is not this curious fact about tea another 
reason for interested and perhaps pre- 
sumptuous enquiry? seeing that there 
must be many poor patients entirely un- 
able to find grocery for themselves, and 
one of the best ways, possibly, to help the 
University College Hospital would be to 
send special grocery-money, that no poor 
invalid need be obliged to abstain from a 
cup of tea, when the invalid in the next 
bed, possibly, is enjoying it, and it would 
be so much comfort and do so much good. 
But the cook is tired. She shall be left to 
her rest. 

It shall only be added that a People’s 
Fund exists at the University College 
Hospital for small donations from the very 
classes by whom hospitals are used. It is 
doing, and it has been doing since January, 
1878, exactly what Hospital Saturdays are 
meant to do; with the grand exception 
that it is doing it always, making every 
day a Saturday, it may be said, all the 
weeks through. 

It has boxes in workshops, railway- 
yards, breweries, taverns, parcels’ offices, 
factories ; it gets, by means of these small 
pence and shillings, as much as amounts 
annually to about three hundred pounds. 
Pounds take care of themselves, it is said, 
when pence are thus nicely cared for. Un- 
doubtedly, unless the pounds are as good 
as the proverb, there will not always be 
such an admirable dinner at University 
College Hospital before the fire. 


TIME BARGAINS. 

A STORY IN TEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

“BINKS, what day of the month is 
this ?” 

“This, miss, is Wednesday, the 26th of 
May, Anny Dominy——” 

“Never mind the year, Binks,” 

** No, miss, certingly not.” 

And with that Binks, the staid 
decorously stolid butler, left the room. 

The other speaker was a charming girl 
of twenty—Lilian Ramsay by name. She 
was brown-haired and brown-eyed, with a 
complexion that one of Dian’s nymphs 
might have envied, so fresh, and pure, and 
natural was it. In figure she was tall and 
slender. She had shot up suddenly afcer 
she was fifteen, and at nineteen had been still 
wondering when she should cease growing. 
But her mind was at rest on that point by 
this time. 

Her creamy white dress this warm May 
morning was made of some soft and clinging 
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material that showed off the graceful lines 
of her figure to advantage, and was orna- 
mented with a scroll-work pattern of ivy- 
leaves and rosebuds worked in crewels. 
From garden and conservatory she had 
brought in a great heap of flowers, which 
she was now arranging. in a vase on the 
centre-table. The clock on the chimney- 
piece chimed the half-hour past eight. 

As Miss Ramsay arranged her flowers, 
her thoughts wandered into a certain groove 
in which they had found themselves some- 
what frequently of late. 

“To-day is the 26th of May, Binks 
says, and the 26th of June is to be 
my wedding-day.” Here there came an 
unmistakable sigh. “I wish—I hardly 
know what I wish. I suppose that 
Cuthbert and I will be as happy as most 
married people seem to be—though that, 
perhaps, is not saying much. I dare say 
that I shall gradually tire of his society 
and he of mine. Perhaps, if people saw 
no more of each other after marriage than 
they do before, they would not tire of each 
other quite so soon.” 

At this moment the subject of her 
thoughts entered the room, 

Cuthbert Naylor at this time had not 
seen his seven-and-twentieth birthday, but 
looked older than his years. He was 
somewhat under the average height, and 
spare in proportion. His short stubby 
hair, which stood out in every direction 
in defiance of comb and brush, was of a 
light sandy colour, as were also his sparse 
and straggling whiskers. Taken by them- 
selves, his features were well enough, but 
their expression was commonplace, mean, 
and pinched. It was as though his brain 
stood in need of more nourishment and his 
sympathies of further expansion. 

**Good-morning, Lilian,” said Cuthbert 
as he walked into the room with a couple 
of bulky Blue Books under his arm. 

“Good gracious, Cuthbert, how you 
startled me!” 

- Mr. Naylor smiled a little icy smile and 
held out his hand, which Lilian took for a 
moment. 

“How cold you are! 
one,” she said. 

“T have been at work in the library 
since six, getting up statistics for my 
father’s speech.” 

“ And no fire lighted, I dare say. Even 
in May it is chilly soearly in the morning.” 

“T did not feel the need of a fire. I 
rather like being cold when I am busy, It 
helps to keep one’s brain clear.” 


Fnough to freeze 





He put his Blue Books on the table, and 
rubbed his long thin hands together. 

“ And you are always busy,” responded 
Lilian with a little sigh. ‘ Do you know, 
Cuthbert, I had been thinking about you 
for quite three minutes and a half before 
you came in?” 

“Um! You found the subject a pleasant 
one?” 

“Yes, Why not? Do you know what 
day of the month this is?” 

“Of course I do. That is one of the 
things I can’t understand any one for- 
getting. It’s the 26th of May.” 

“ Yes ; the 26th of May. Well?” 

** Well—what ?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“You know how I dislike enigmas.” 

“Then why have anything to do with 
our sex ¢” 

“T see now what you are driving at. 
You wish to remind me that this day 
month will be our wedding-day.” 

“Perhaps I do and perhaps I don’t. I 
forget now what I did wish.” 

She was not regarding him, but with 
her head a little on one side, was con- 
templating the arrangement of her flowers 
in the vase. ; 

“ You petulant darling!” said Cuthbert 
with his chilly smile. ‘ Why don’t you 
keep cool? I do—always.” 

Lilian turned and stretched out her 
hands towards him as though she were 
holding them before a fire, then rubbed 
them together, and pretended to shiver. 

“T’ve a lot of work to get through 
before the 26th of June,” went on 
Mr. Naylor as he ran his fingers through 
his stubby hair. “Statistics for my 
father’s speech on Pauperism as a Crime, 
my own pamphlet on the Opium Question 
to finish and correct for the press, and I 
know not what besides.” 

For a moment the delicate flush on 
Lilian’s cheek deepened. 

“Then why not put our marriage off— 
say till next year, or the year after that, 
or, in fact, till all matters of greater 
importance have been attended to?” 

“ My dear Lilian,” responded Mr. Naylor 
with the slightest possible lifting of his 
eyebrows, “these little ebullitions of 
temper are very charming, but you should 
try to keep them better under control. 
Our wedding-day is fixed, and the event 
will take place in due course. There 1s 
no fear of my forgetting it. I have it 
noted down in my diary under the proper 
date.” He produced his tablets from one 
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of his pockets and opened them. “See, 
here is the entry. ‘June 26th—To be 
married,’ I shall have plenty of leisure 
during our honeymoon to elaborate my 
pamphlet on The Financial Future of the 
Fiji Islands.” 

Lilian paused with a rosebud in her 
fingers ; then she said in her most matter- 
of-fact tone : 

“You promised to take me up the 
Rhine, and to show me the ruined castles, 
and the lovely scenery, and the quaint old 
towns.” 

“But one can’t be looking at ruined 
castles and pretty scenery for ever. One 
may always count on a certain proportion 
of bad weather. I like to have something 
solid to fall back upon on a rainy day.” 

There was a little pause. Cuthbert 
looked at Lilian ; she seemed to have eyes 
only for her flowers. Then she said : 

“Tam going down to the old mill after 


breakfast to finish a little sketch. Can 
you spare an hour and go with me?” 
“Impossible,” answered Mr. Naylor 


with decision. ‘I have several matters 
that must be attended to without delay— 
letters to answer, a couple of Blue Books 
to wade through, numerous——” 

“Not another word, Cuthbert, please. 
Knowing how your time is taken up, it 
was foolish of me to ask you.” 

“Tt was not foolish of you to ask me, 
but, knowing what I have to do before 
post-time, it would have been foolish of 
me to comply.” 

“ Forgive me ; I was wrong, as I always 
am.’ 

There was a tear in her voice, but Mr. 
Naylor’s sympathies were not attuned to 
such niceties and he perceived nothing. 

“Why should you waste so much time 
over flowers, and sketching, and music, 
and new novels?” he presently asked. 

“ Because I like flowers, and sketching, 
and music, and new novels.” 

“Of course such things are very well in 
their places, but there is always a liability 
to overdo them — to make an occupation 
of them instead of an occasional relaxation. 
As the intended wife of a future Member 
of Parliament, don’t you think that you 
could find a more rational and useful way 
of spending your spare time ?” 

“T don’t know; I never thought of it.” 

“You have plenty of intelligence. All 
that you need is a little more solidity.” 

“ More solidity! Yes, Cuthbert.” 

“Why not try to lighten my labours 
by helping me a little now and then?” 








“ Gladly. 
I can do.” 

‘* Suppose you make a start at once? 
Instead of sitting in a damp meadow, 
sketching a preposterous water-mill, what 
do you say to copying out for me a number 
of extracts from this book?” Speaking 
thus, he took up one of the Blue Books, 
opened it, and pointed out one or two 
passages to Lilian. ‘For instance, see 
here, and here,” he said. 

“T will copy them for 
pleasure.” 

“Most interesting reading, when once 
you come to study them, as you will find.” 

Taking the book from Mr. Naylor, 
Lilian read the title aloud : 

“Tabulated Statements Showing the 
Increase and Decrease in Import and 
Export Tonnage at the Ports of London, 
Liverpool, Hull, and——” 

She paused in a little dismay. 

Mr. Naylor smiled. The situation was 
one that he could appreciate. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Ibeg. It may look 
formidable at first, but it is nothing when 
you are used to it.” 

Then, looking he 
exclaimed : 

“Good gracious! I had no idea it was 
so late. I must go at once. I will see 
you again after breakfast, and then we 
will talk further of these and other 
matters.” 

He drew her to him, pressed his lips to 
her forehead, and next moment she was 
alone. 

“Import and export tonnage!” sighed 
Lilian as she put the Blue Book back on 
the table. ‘As Cuthbert’s future wife, I 
suppose I ought to learn all about such 
things.” She crossed to one of the windows 
and stood gazing out over the sunlit lawn, 
to where the great elms cast shadows cool 
and inviting in the park beyond. “I some- 
times wish I had been born in my grand- 
mother’s days,” she mused, “‘ before women 
were expected to be quite so clever; when 
to love their husbands, and look after their 
homes, and to do as they would be done 
by, was nearly all that was expected of 
them. Yes, I certainly wish that I had 
come into the world seventy years ago.” 

At this juncture Mr. Jellicop entered the 
room. He was the owner of Brookfield, 
the fine old country mansion where our 
little history was being enacted. He was 
a stout hearty-looking man of sixty, with 
a rubicund complexion, white hair and 
whiskers to match, and one of the most 
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genial and infectious laughs in the world. 
He was the soul of hospitality, and, having 
no family of his own, he was never happy 
unless his house was half full of guests. 

“ Well, my rose-bud, down before me as 
usual,” was his greeting to Lilian. ‘ Can’t 
you find something pretty for my button- 
hole?” With that he gave her a sounding 
kiss. 

“Yes, here is a little posy that I have 
made up on purpose for you.” Then she 
pinned the flowers in his coat while he 
looked at her with admiring eyes. 

“Is our fresh arrival of last night,” she 
asked, “the celebrated Captain Marmaduke, 
about whom the newspapers had so much 
to say a short time ago?” 

“ The very man, my dear.” 

“ How delightful! I hope he will tell 
us all about his adventures.” 

“ A dozen or more years ago he was cast 
away somewhere in the Indian Ocean and 
picked up by a tribe of aborigines, who 
carried him off into the interior. In order 
to save his life he adopted their manners 
and customs, and lived among them all that 
time as one of themselves.” 

“ And escaped at last to come back home 
and find himself the lion of the season.” 

“And to find himself a dozen years 
behind-hand in the history of the world.” 

“What a deal he will have to learn. 
How many things he will find altered! 
I hope Captain Marmaduke is not very 
much tattooed.” 

“ Captain Marmaduke is here to answer 
for himself.” 

Mr. Jellicop and Lilian started and 
turned. Standing at the open French 
window was the man of whom they had 
been speaking. He had been strolling 
along the terrace, smoking a cigarette, 
when his attention had been attracted by 
the sound of his name. He flung away 
his cigarette, lifted his hat, bowed gravely, 
and now came slowly forward into the room. 

He was a tall, muscular, well-built man, 
with a certain easy stateliness of gait 
and manner that was not improbably a 
legacy of the wild life he had led for so 
many years. His complexion, whatever 
it might once have been, was now burnt 
by the rays of a tropical sun to one uni- 
form tint of clear reddish-brown. His 
eyes were dark, full, and piercing, and 
when in animated conversation he would 
look for several minutes straight at the 
person to whom he was talking without a 
single blink of the eyelids. He had rather 
a large nose that inclined to the aquiline 





in shape; a firm-set mouth which, however, 
broke easily into a smile, and a splendid 
set of teeth. His hair was a mass of short 
brown curls which clung closely to his 
head, but the hardships he had undergone 
had already begun to streak it with grey. 
Finally, Captain Marmaduke grew neither 
whiskers nor moustache, and his age was 
probably somewhere between thirty and 
forty. 

‘“‘My dear sir, welcome to Brookfield,” 
exclaimed Mr. Jellicop, as his hand went 
out and closed on that of his visitor with a 
hearty grip. 

“Then you are Mr. Jellicop,” said the 
other, “and it is to you that Iam indebted 
for my very kind invitation ?” 

“Your brother Charles and I were 
schoolmates and friends. When I heard 
that you were in the neighbourhood I 
could not resist taking the liberty of asking 
you to come and see us.” 

“My answer to your invitation is my 
presence here this morning.” 

“T am sorry that I had gone to bed 
before you arrived last night, but we 
rustics generally keep early hours. 
Now that you are here, I hope you 
will make your stay as long a one as 
possible. Mrs, Jellicop is from home at 
present, but here is her substitute, Miss 
Lilian Ramsay, a ward of mine, and my 
housekeeper pro tem. Lily, my love, this 
is Captain Marmaduke of whom we have 
all read and heard so much.” 

Lilian had had time to recover from the 
confusion into which his sudden appearance 
had thrown her, and now favoured him 
with a demure little curtsy. 

“As Miss Ramsay will perceive,” said 
Marmaduke with a slow, grave smile, “1 
am not very much tattooed ; in fact, I may 
add that I am not tattooed at all. That 
was a branch of the fine arts that the 
Chincas, the tribe among whom I lived for 
so long a time, omitted to cultivate. Here 
and there a great swell would wear a 
ring through his nose, and it was con- 
sidered the proper thing for young ladies 
of fashion to shave off their left eyebrows. 
But we never got as far as tattooing.” 

“Life among the Chincas would hardly 
have suited you, Lily,” observed Jellicop. 

*T am not so sure on that point,” an- 
swered Lilian, laughing. “If it were the 
fashion to have one eyebrow instead of 
two, I dare say that I should do the same as 
other people. But I must leave you now, 
uncle. I have a score things to attend to. 
Captain Marmaduke, we shall meet again.” 
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CHAPTER II, 

Mr. JELLICOP looked after Lilian with 
admiring eyes as she left the room. 

“A sweet girl,” he said; ‘ but just a 
little bit spoiled—just a leetle bit spoiled.” 

‘Where is the man who could help 
spoiling her?” said Captain Marmaduke. 

“ Always calls me ‘uncle,’ though she’s 
only my ward. Parents both dead, poor 
thing. She’s engaged to Cuthbert Naylor.” 

"om" 

“The affair’s to come off sometime next 
month. By-the-bye, Cuthbert’s father, Vere 
Naylor, the member for Fudgington, is here, 
and will be pleased to meet you.” 

“Vere Naylor? Was he not rather con- 
spicuously mixed up with the passing of 
the New Marriage Act ?” 

“ He was the moving spirit all through. 
Naylor and I have been friends from boy- 
hood, and I was never more sorry in my 
life than when I found him advocating so 
detestable a piece of legislation.” 

“ Then you don’t approve of the measure, 
Mr. Jellicop ¢” 

“Approve of it! I think it the most 
vile and unprincipled—— But I won't 
trust myself to say what I think of it. I 
have two nieces, sir, both of whom were 
married three years ago under the pro- 
visions of the new Act, and now they and 
their husbands are about to separate.” 

“ Shall I have the pleasure of seeing the 
ladies in question ?” 

“You will meet them at breakfast. 
They are expecting their papers from 
London by every post. I invited them 
here, thinking to argue with them, and 
talk them out of their preposterous notion 
of leaving their husbands ; but I might as 
well have talked to the man in the moon.” 

“Then I presume, that when your ward, 
Miss Ramsay, and Mr. Cuthbert Naylor, 
become husband and wife, they will be 
married in conformity with the regulations 
of the new Act?” 

“Undoubtedly they will—more’s the 
pity ! But here comes Naylor himself. He 
will be delighted to tell you all about the 
new Act. Likes to hear himself talk. 
a M.P.’s do like to hear themselves 
talk.” 

At this moment Mr. Naylor, who had 
been taking an early constitutional, came 
stepping in through the French window 
with a certain assumption of youthful 
Jauntiness, If the son had a knack of 
looking older than his years, Mr. Naylor, 
senior, flattered himself that he looked 
younger than his, 





Although he was partially bald and had 
to claim the assistance of a double eye- 
glass when reading or writing, he was cer- 
tainly more sprightly and vivacious in 
many ways than his son. There was a 
certain solemn priggishness about the latter 
from which the father was free. In other 
particulars they were remarkably alike : in 
the general cast of their features, in that 
expression of commonplace shrewdness, of 
narrow views and ideas, of ignoble aims ; 
even their voices had the same cold, un- 
sympathetic ring ; and they had both the 
same mode of emphasising a statement 
with two fingers of the right hand on the 
palm of the left. 

“ Morning, Naylor,” said Mr. Jellicop. 
“ Allow me to introduce you to Captain 
Marmaduke.” 

“ Whose name has been on all our lips 
for the last six months.” 

‘‘Marmaduke, my old friend, Vere 
Naylor.” 

The two men shook hands and gave ex- 
pression to the usual commonplaces. 

* Marmaduke wants to know all about 
the new Marriage Act,” resumed Jellicop. 
“He went away in the good old times 
before morals were corrupted by Act of 
Parliament.” 

“Ha, ha! Always will have your joke,” 
sniggered Naylor. Then turning to Mar- 
maduke he added: “ But, seriously, if you 
want to hear about the new Act, vou could 
not have come to a better quarter.” 

“T must leave you now for a little 
while,” said their host to the two men. 
“Naylor, be happy, you’ve got a listener. 
And remember, both of you, that breakfast 
will be on the table at ten-thirty sharp.” 

*‘Good-hearted creature,” remarked the 
M.P. as Jellicop left the room, “ but belong- 
ing altogether to the old school. Brimful 
of prejudices, cannot keep pace with the 
times—in short, little better than a human 
fossil.” Then drawing a chair up to the 
table, he added: ‘“ With regard to the 
new Marriage Act ?” 

“That is what I am anxious to hear 
about,” responded Marmaduke as he drew 
up another chair. 

Mr. Vere Naylor rubbed his hands with 
an air of enjoyment. Mr. Jellicop had 
spoken no more than the truth; the member 
for Fudgington was never so happy as 
when he had secured a good listener. 

“The new Act came into operation just 
eight years ago,” he began, “ at which time 
the existing marriage laws were a disgrace 
to our age and country. IIl-assorted unions 
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seemed to increase in number year by 
year. Much of the rottenness of 
modern society had its origin in unhappy 
marriages. If two people found out after 
a time that they had made a terrible 
mistake, was it just or reasonable that they 
should suffer for it as long as they lived? 
In all the other contracts of life it was 
possible to rectify an error, but in marriage 
there was no way of escape save over the 
via dolorosa that led to the Divorce Court. 
You follow me, Captain Marmaduke ?” 

“ Perfectly, Mr. Naylor.” 

“Our new Act does not interfere with 
the old style of marriage—the style of our 
fathers and mothers—but such marriages 
are looked upon as ‘bad form,’ and are 
becoming more obsolete in society year by 
year. We have now legalised a new system 
of union by civil contract, either for life or 
for a term of three years only. If, at the 
end of three years, the husband and wife 
are desirous of a separation, they must 
make a mutual declaration to that effect, 
otherwise the marriage remains valid for 
life. The declaration in question must be 
signed and witnessed before an officer of 
the Crown appointed for that purpose, after 
which, in the course of a little time, the 
Deed of Dissolution is sent to the parties 
concerned from the central office in 
London. After the marriage has been 
dissolved for a certain length of time, the 
ex-husband and ex-wife may marry again, 
or may even re-marry each other should 
they be idiots enough to doso. A grand 
system, sir! The finest piece of legislation 
of our age.” 

** But in cases where there happen to be 
children ?” 

“The simplest matter in the world. We 
recruit our army and navy with the boys, 
and train the girls for domestic. service at 
home or in the colonies ; that is, unless the 
parents are able and willing to provide for 
the children in their own way.” 

“ When the new law came into operation 
how did you meet the requirements of the 
unhappy couples who had already been 
married under the old system but were 
now desirous of severing their chains ?” 

“ People already married had the option 
of separation. I and my wife availed our- 
selves of the opportunity ; not that we 
did not agree together, but Mrs. Naylor 
thought with me that, for the sake of 
example, we ought to separate. She sub- 
sequently married my old friend Wapshot. 
and is now known as Mrs. Naylor Wapshot. 
She is expected at Brookfield to-day, if she be 





not here already, and I shall have much 
pleasure in introducing you to each other. 
You will find her a most superior woman. 
I don’t know a woman with fewer preju- 
dices than Mrs. Naylor Wapshot. Why, 
bless my heart, here she is in proper 
person! What a most extraordinary 
coincidence!” 

Mrs. Naylor Wapshot stood for a 
moment with the open door in her hand, 
then she closed it behind her, and came 
forward into the room. 

She was a woman of fifty, somewhat 
angular and hard-featured, and with none 
of those prepossessing traits about her 
with which feminine middle age, even in 
the absence of good looks, not unfre- 
quently contrives to clothe itself. She 
wore spectacles, and a broad-brimmed 
Leghorn-hat to shade her eyes from the 
sun. What small quantity of hair she 
had left was brushed backward and_ up- 
ward, and twisted into a little knob at the 
apex of her crown. She wore a service- 
able homespun dress, a pair of thick walk- 
ing-shoes, and she carried a butterily-net 
in one hand. 

Mr. Naylor went forward a step or two 
to meet his former wife. 

“ My dear Maria !—pardon the force of 
old associations — I’m delighted te meet 
you. Wapshot with you?” 

“No. He has taken his geological 
hammer and a clean collar, and started for 
the Giant’s Causeway.” 

“And you have come down here in 
search of beetles and butterflies ?” 

“There’s so little else that is worth 
living for. How’s Cuthbert ?” 

“Up to his ears in work as usual. 
Mark my words, Maria, that young man 
will be in the Cabinet before he’s fifty. 
But I am unpardonably remiss. Allow me 
to introduce to you Captain Marmaduke, 
the celebrated traveller. Marmaduke, 
Mrs. Naylor Wapshot.” 

“Charmed to know you, Captain Mar- 
maduke, I hope you made a special study 
of the coleoptera of the savage regions in 
which you lived for so long a time?” 

“There was a certain species of ter- 
mites, or white ants, of which we made a 
very special study.” 

“Indeed, now. 
please.” 

In that moment she was ready with her 
pencil and note-book. 

“And pray what might be the chief 
characteristics of the particular ant in 
question ?” . 
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‘* When properly stewed it was very 
excellent eating.” 

“Ha, ha! Practical entomology with 
a vengeance,” exclaimed Mr. Naylor. 

Mrs. Wapshot took a note. 

“‘ Most interesting,” she said. ‘ What 
a pity you did not bring a few specimens 
back with you.” 

** Potted ?” 

“ Alive. We might have acclimatised 
them, and have added another delicacy to 
our limited cuisine. And then the butter- 
flies! But I cannot stay now. You and 
I must have some further talk on these 
interesting topics, Captain Marmaduke.” 

*‘T shall always be at your service, Mrs. 
Wapshot.” , 

At this juncture a tall, dark, good-look- 
ing man, some seven or eight and twenty 
years old, and dressed in the extreme of 
the prevalent fashion, lounged slowly into 
the room by way of the French window. 
He was Cecil Dane, the husband of one of 
Mr. Jellicop’s nieces. Addressing himself 
to the member for Fudgington, he said : 

“Do you happen to know whether the 
post-bag has arrived?” 

Seeing that Mr. Dane never hurried 
himself over anything, it was hardly sur- 
prising that he was slow of speech. Some 
people went so far as to say that he 
drawled, but it may be that they belonged 
to that numerous minority who rarely 
have a good word for anybody. In any 
case, Cecil Dane was one of the best- 
hearted and most generous-tempered 
fellows in the world. 

Mr. Naylor looked at his watch. 

“The bag is hardly due yet, I think. 
I am awaiting its arrival myself. Captain 
Marmaduke, Mr. Cecil Dane.” 

Under cover of this introduction, Mrs. 
Wapshot made her escape. 

“ T should like to get out for a year or 
two to those fellows you lived among,” 
said Dane to Marmaduke. 

“Nothing easier. The difficulty would 
be in getting back.” 

“Tm tired of this nineteenth century 
so-called culture and esthetic humbug. 
Everybody nowadays wants to teach some- 
thing to everybody else. I should like, 
by way of change, to try the life of the 
‘noble savage,’and live with my dog and my 
gun in a hut among the woods, where early 
English furniture would be less an essential 
than an early English style of costume.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Naylor. “ Better 
to bear the ills you have, I say. No 
place like old England.” 





“ Especially since the passing of Mr. 
Naylor’s Marriage Act,” said Marmaduke 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

Dane _ shrugged his 
brought out his cigar-case. 

“T shall go and look after the fellow 
with the post-bag,” he said, and with that 
he lounged out of the room in his usual 
indolent fashion. 

“Rather an anxious time for young 
Dane just now,” remarked the M.P. 

“ How is that ?” 

“ He is expecting his deed of separation 
by every post.” 

“ He is married to one of Mr. Jellicop’s 
nieces, is he not?” 

“He is. You are in luck’s way, my 
dear sir.” 

“T am glad to hear that.” 

“Not only is Cecil Dane waiting for 
his deed of separation, but young Elliott, 
the painter, who married another of Jelli- 
cop’s nieces, is here with his wife for a 
similar purpose. What a splendid oppor- 
tunity you will have for studying the 
working of the new Act. But I must go and 
look after the post-bag. Great nuisance 
having to wait so long for one’s letters in 
the country. For the present—ta, ta.” 

“ Tf any man ever believed in the efficacy 
of his own nostrums, that man is Vere 
Naylor, M.P. for Fudgington,” remarked 
Marmaduke to himself. ‘* 1 wonder whether 
Naylor fils is anything like Naylor pére ; 
if he is, I pity that pretty girl who is about 
to become his wife. And yet, why pity 
her? Doubtless she knows quite well what 
she is about.” 

He crossed to the table, and began to turn 
over an album in an absent-minded way. 

“Ts it always the woman that ought to 
be pitied in these ill-assorted marriages ?” 
he asked himself. ‘How often are a 
man’s household gods shattered, and his 
happiness wrecked, from sheer wilfulness 
of temper, from pure feminine caprice, from 
a wife’s total incapacity to assimilate her- 
self to her husband’s ways of life and 
modes of thought. Thank Heaven, all 
women are not alike. Why here is Miss 
Ramsay’s portrait; the very face. And 
she is to be Cuthbert Naylor’s wife, and if 
at the end of three years they are tired of 
each other, they will separate. It seems to 
me that I should not tire of her at the end 
of twenty years.” He closed the album and 
turned away. “One thing is very certain,” 
he said aloud; “Mr. Cuthbert Naylor 
ought to consider himself a deuced lucky 
fellow.” 
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CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
LANCASHIRE. PART IL. 


FRoM the low-lying shores of Morecambe 
the castle of Lancaster shows to advantage 
on its commanding brow overlooking the 
estuary with its little port and the bridge 


that crosses 
The shallow stony Lone 
That to old Lancaster its name did lend, 


A grand old castle it is, although defaced 
and debased to serve its uses as a prison; 
one of the saddest fates to which an old 
castle can be reduced. But in view of 
the quiet provincial town, overlooked by 
these frowning walls, it excites a little 
wonder that the place should ever have 
required such a big castle for its defence. 
But glancing at the scenery with the hills 
closing in round about, and the wide waste 
of sand and sea; at the bridge, too, the 
handsome bridge of to-day with its elegant 
arches, which has replaced the earlier 
bridge—that narrow high-crowned bridge 
with the antique air, which tradition 
assigned to the Romans, and which was 
undoubtedly of high and venerable an- 
tiquity; and remembering that the road 
that crosses here was once the main artery 
of communication with the western frontier, 
the raison d'étre of the grand castle becomes 
plain, with its utility as a mustering- 
ground and place of arms for the feudal 
levies of the west. It was with an 
eye to all this that the Conqueror en- 
trusted the custody of this region to Roger 
of Poitou, bidding him build a castle, and 
hold it in strength both against Scot and 
Saxon. Plenty of stone lay there on the 
rocky brow cut and fashioned ready to the 
builder’s hand, the remains of a deserted 
fort the Romans had built there long ago ; 
a work of as much antiquity in those days 
as the castles of the Norman builders are 
tous. The keep of Roger’s castle still 
dominates the pile in square and massive 
grandeur, while at one corner a later 
tower recalls the memory of the Plan- 
tagenets, and is called John of Gaunt’s 
chair. 

Another tower, called Adrian’s Tower, 
is part of the original building,,and is said 
to show traces of Roman foundations. 
John of Gaunt is again commemorated by 
an effigy in a niche, over the main gate- 
way—an effigy, however, without any claim 
to antiquity. 

John of Gaunt—time-honoured Lancaster 
—has left his mark very decidedly upon the 








land, A great prince was this, rather of 
the Continental than the English type, with 
his leanings towards literature, and his 
encouragement of the new thought; with 
his castles in Spain, of which perhaps he 
thought more than this substantial one in 
hand at Lancaster. And a man whose dead 
hand is still felt in the land after all. For 
although his duchy, like the lean kine and 
the fat, in Pharoah’s dream, swallowed 
up the whole kingdom, yet this county 
palatine thus created by his father, Edward 
the Third, as a handsome provision for a 
younger son, still remains palatine to 
this day, with its own courts, its own 
chancery, its own sheriffs holding not from 
the crown, but from king or queen as 
Duke of Lancaster. It may be questioned 
whether in its origin the king did not out- 
strip the limits of his right. The king 
may make a belted knight, we know, and 
a’ that; but was not a Palatine, like an 
honest man, a little aboon his might? A 
privilege pertaining, we will say, with due 
deference to the authorities on that head, 
to the Holy Roman Empire and its Cesar. 
Edward, however, was not a man to be 
argued with, and indeed considered himself 
to be something of an emperor in his way. 
“Lord of sea and land, and wearing no 
less than an imperial crown.” 

Southward from Lancaster run road and 
rail together, as if laid out with a straight 
ruler ; passing Ashton Hall, with its noble 
park, a hall that certainly ought to have a 
history if only from its commanding posi- 
tion and its fine views over the bay of 
Morecambe. But we may notice that it is 
generally the places which are ruined and 
decayed that have made history, while 
some of the most bright and prosperous 
looking have no story to tell worth 
listening to. 

The whole country is thickly strewn 
with halls; the whole country between 
Lancaster and Preston, that is, between 
the banks of the Lune and*the estuary 
of the Ribble—a placid agricultural 
region, not very fertile or thickly popu- 
lated. The river Wyre winds through 
the district by halls and village spires ; the 
former more plentiful thar the latter—a 
county where one would say that the 
squires overpowered the parsons by ever 
so many to one—the Wyre, that twists 
and winds, and finally reaches the sea in a 
long sandy estuary. This estuary cuts 
off a low flat promontory, a district known 
as the Fylde; a district dreary enough but 
for a fresh breezy salt-water feeling about 
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it, with Fleetwood as its special port; a 
port with something stirring in its steam- 
ships and soldiers, with long lines of 
barracks rising out of the sea-haze, and 
the rattle of rifie-firing continually resound- 
ing over the sandy flats. Then there is 
Rossall close by with its colony of school- 
boys speckling the yellow sands with 
jackets and clean collars. And further 
south is Blackpool, the Margate of the 
Lancashire people, with its lines of hotels 
and lodging-houses drawn up before a 
fresh boisterous sea—Blackpool, crowded 
with visitors in the summer, and providing 
with careless ease for an extra four or five 
thousand excursionists from Saturday to 
Monday, and yet with an essential loneli- 
ness in sea and coast, hardly broken by the 
occasional surf that makes the Ribble 
mouth. 

And by Ribble mouth stands Preston— 
proud Preston as its neighbours call it, 
though why proud above the rest is 
nowhere explained. Still, these local say- 
ings often hit off a genuine characteristic, 
and Preston, with its guilds and old- 
fashioned celebrations, probably stands 
more on its dignity than the rough- 
and-ready manufacturing towns to the 
south-east. The manufacturer of Preston 
is perhaps something higher and grander 
than other manufacturers, with more of the 
country magnate about him than his brother 
of Oldham or Rochdale. This pride, it 
may be noted, seems to be characteristic 
of the district, with the accompaniment of 
carping criticism on the part of neighbours. 

Proud Preston, 
Poor people, 
High church, 
Low steeple. 
Church and steeple, by the way, have both 
been pulled down and replaced by a new 
building with a conspicuously lofty spire. 

One of the most notable incidents in 
Preston annals is the finish of the rising 
of 1715, the beginning of which we 
witnessed in Northumberland, Lord Der- 
wentwater turning out with his servants 
and tenants, and meeting sundry of the 
gentry of Northumberland in arms for the 
Stuarts. From this point they marched 
into Scotland, and joined the Scotch 
Jacobite forces, under the Earl of Mar, 
at Kelso. Here disagreements broke out, 
the Highlanders breaking into mutiny, 
and refusing to march southwards. 
Eventually Forster, the general of the 
English contingent, resolved to march into 
Lancashire, where the gentry were known 





to be Jacobite almost to a man; and so, 
with a considerable body of Highlanders, 
the route was taken through Cumberland, 
where the posse of the county, with Lord 
Lonsdale and the Bishop of Carlisle at 
their head—perhaps the last example of a 
bishop appearing on the tented field— 
melted away at their approach, and so 
through Penrith and Kendal to Lan- 
caster, where the Pretender was pro- 
claimed in due form, and from there 
to Preston, a regiment of militia and 
dragoons clearing out at their approach. 
The way was now open to Manchester, 
then a passionately Jacobite town, and by 
securing Warrington Bridge the whole of 
Lancashire would have been made safe. 
There were symptoms of a considerable 
scare on the part of the Hanoverians. 
The regular forces, held together by mecha- 
nical obedience, had no heart in the 
quarrel, and were hardly to be relied upon, 
thedragoons being especially untrustworthy. 
Forster hesitated and delayed, and the 
opportunity was lost, and when General 
Willis interposed with four regiments of 
dragoons and one of foot, Forster, although 
everything depended on audacity, would 
not risk a fight, and barricaded the town 
of Preston for defence. The first assault 
of the troops of George was repelled ; but 
next day, on the news of the arrival of 
General Carpenter with three regiments of 
dragoons, Forster and his friends weakly 
decided on surrender, and the whole force 
laid down their arms—four hundred and 
sixty-three English volunteers, with seventy- 
five nobles and gentlemen, and onethovsand 
and five Scotch, with one hundred and forty- 
three chiefs, nobles, and lairds. A number 
of half-pay officers who had joined the 
Pretender were at once shot, while the 
chief among the rest of the prisoners were 
marched to London to await their trial for 
high treason. Forster, it will be remem- 
bered, made his escape from Newgate, 
saving his life, though he lost all else by 
his attainder, while the unfortunate Der- 
wentwater suffered on Tower Hill. It is 
said that in his last moments he com- 
plained bitterly of the men of Lancashire, 
who had promised to join the rising, twenty 
thousand strong. But the gentry of the 
county, although strongly attached to the 
Jacobite cause, had too much prudence to 
join in such an ill-conducted enterprise. 
And, indeed, it will be found that in the 
subsequent Jacobite rising of ’45, although 
there were many good Lancashire names 
concerned in it, yet that these were mostly 
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younger sons and poor relations, and that 
few broad acres or ancestral estates were 
risked in the adventure. 

Over Preston Bridge we fairly enter 
the Lancashire of popular acceptation, the 
smoky, cindery focus of enterprise and 
industry. But before descending upon the 
busy throng of the manufacturing districts, 
it is worth while to make a pilgrimage 
towards the upper waters of the Ribble 
and that wild romantic corner of the 
county shut in among the outlying spurs 
of the Pennine range. 

Before we come to the hills, however, 
we may notice Ribchester—not much of a 
place in itself, but once a Roman station of 
some importance, and the scene, there is 
ground for supposing, of one of Arthur’s 
victories over the invading Saxon. A good 
many Roman antiquities have been found 
in the neighbourhood, and there is some 
evidence, in the form of anchors and por- 
tions of vessels dug out of the soil, that 
Ribchester was once a port, and that vessels 
sailed thus far up the Ribble—a thing 
difficult of belief at this present day, so 
utterly un-nautical is the aspect of things 
now. But popular tradition has preserved 
a memory of the former importance of the 
place in the rhyme : 

It is written upon a wall in Rome : 

Ribchester was as rich as any town in Christen- 

dome. 

Farther up the Ribble, amidst scenery full 
of wildness and charm, lie the hill towns 
of Whalley and Clitheroe. Whalley is 
rich in the ruins of its old Cistercian abbey 
—ruins very graceful and beautiful in their 
abandonment and decay. No wonder that 
the monks of Whalley clung to their 
pleasant home among the hills. The last 
abbot, it will be remembered, was hung for 
his share in the Pilgrimage of Grace. 
There is a fine parish church, too, at 
Whalley—a church that was provided with 
seats, it is told, soon after the Reformation, 
by one of the Asshetons—a family that 
rose upon the ruin of the abbey—with the 
condition that they should be all free and 
open, not from notions of Christian equality, 
but, in the donor’s words, to teach the 
proud wives of Whalley to come early to 
church ; the notion being that each proud 
wife would try for the chief place in the 
synagogue. As nothing is said about the 
husbands, with their gossiping about the 
porch and around the alehouse-door, no 
seats were provided for them, it would 
seem, and no doubt they gathered in the 
aisles, kneeling in the straw or upon 
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the rushes that strewed the floor, 
according to the season. The annual 
provision of rushes, by the way, for the 
use of the parish church in summer time 
gave rise to a village festival called the 
Rush-bearing. And still in these secluded 
corners the festival is kept up—although 
its meaning is lost sight of—chiefly among 
children, always tenacious of ancient custom, 
the youngsters parading the parish with 
bundles of rushes, curiously tied and 
twisted up, as a means of extracting coppers 
from good-natured inhabitants. 

In the churchyard of Whalley are 
several curious incised crosses, recalling 
the influence of Lindisfarn, and indirectly 
of Iona—crosses of most curious twisted 
patterns, that we were wont to call, with- 
out any particular reason, Runic. But 
there is evidence, too, of the influence of 
the Celtic Church in the names of places 
and streams. Chadwell is not far off, and 
Chatburn, the well and the brook both 
sanctified by St. Chad—and Chad, although 
he conformed and became Bishop of Lich- 
field, still owned in heart and spirit the 
simple Nature-loving influences of his youth. 

Whalley, to be accurate, is actually on 
the Calder, which joins the Ribble a mile 
or two lower down, while the Hodder flows 
in from an opposite direction a little above, 
with Stoneyhurst College not far from the 
junction. The three rivers conduct to 
many charming scenes, but mostly in 
Yorkshire, beyond our county boundary; 
but as navigable rivers they are not of much 
account, to judge from the following local 
rhyme, which may, perhaps, aid flagging 
memories over geography lessons of prin- 
cipal rivers : 


Hodder and Calder, and Ribble and Rain, 
All joined together can’t carry a bean. 


The Rain may be thrown in as a puzzle 
to the professor, for it is not to be found 
on the school atlas. Some future traveller 
may perhaps re-discover it among the out- 
lying spurs of the Pennine hills—unless, 
indeed, it should prove to be the river that 
owns the absurd unriver-like name of 
Roddlesworth, a river that joins the Ribble 
near Preston, forming at the junction, by 
the way, a neck of land, with Walton-le- 
Dale standing thereon—a village whose 
name, Walltown, has been justified recently 
by the discovery of a certain Roman station 
snugly posted there. 

To return to our wild corner of Lan- 
cashire, where Clitheroe, with its rock 
fortress, next claims attention. Just such 
a square rough tower on its rocky eyrie as 
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you might expect to find in some Indian de- 
file is this, and once a considerable fortress, 
says the local historian, built in the time of 
Henry the Second by Robert de Lacy, and 
that held out for Charles the First in the 
Civil Wars, and thus earned its final doom 
of destruction. A sturdy little town too 
grew up beneath the castle, although the 
town was there first, no doubt, and the castle 
was put there to torment and tax it—buta 
sturdy little town anyhow, with its mayor 
and corporation, and its member of Parlia- 
ment ; indeed, its pair of members till the 
time of the Reform Act. 

For the rest Clitheroe boasts a good 
grammar-school, founded by Philip and 
Mary in 1554, a solitary instance of any 
good coming from the Spanish marriage. 
Why Philip and Mary should have taken 
an interest in the place hardly appears, 
except that the manor, as part of the 
appanage of the duchy of Lancaster, was 
then vested in the Crown, though it was 
subsequently given away by Charles the 
Second as a thank-offering to General 
Monk. 

In this hilly corner of Lancashire the 
people seem to assimilate more closely 
to the Northumbrian type. Woollen and 
cotton meet as it were in the clouds, tall 
chimneys mingle their smoke with the 
mists that wreathe about the hill-tops. A 
wild romantic region, too, with Pendle 
Hill as a central beacon, a region once 
noted for wild superstitions and picturesque, 
if slightly heathen, faith, Here might 
congregate the witches in full Sabbath— 
and the witches of Lancashire have always 
been famous—jolly witches, too; none of 
your withered old crones, but winsome and 
walie, like the wench celebrated in “ Tam 
O'Shanter.” 

Such a one was Lady Sybil, heiress 
of Bernshaw Tower, a small fortified 
house of which the foundations can still 
be traced, standing near the lonely Eagle’s 
Crag some five miles from Burnley. 
Young, rich, and beautiful, Lady Sybil 
joined the corps of Lancashire witches, and 
preferred the exciting practices of the black 
art to all the attentions of human lovers. 
One of these last, a certain Lord William, 
of Hopton Tower—the tower a rival for- 
talice to Bernshaw—undismayed by the 
lassie’s evil reputation, resolved to possess 
her, witch or no witch. Making no 
impression on her with sighs and words, he 
took council of a certain Mother Helston, 
a famous witch of the period—the exact 
date not being specified by history. Mother 














Helston, with a sad want of esprit de corps, 
stood Lord William’s friend, and promised 
success, He had only to wait till All- 
hallowe’en, and then turn out with 
hounds and horn, and trust to arts 
infernal. On that day accordingly he 
sallied forth a hunting. Presently a 
milk-white dog started from a brake, and 
hounds and horsemen darted off in hot 
pursuit. Over hill and dale the white doe 
led a break-neck chase, never bating 
speed, till night approached, and the 
beaten hounds dropped off one by one. 
Presently the diminished pack was joined 
by a strange hound of diabolic mien, from 
which the other dogs shrank away, and 
the chase was continued by the strange 
hound and Lord William alone. The 
white doe struggled on, but panting and 
exhausted, till the Eagle’s Crag was reached, 
with Bernshaw Tower in view. But the 
poor white doe, as she crossed the Eagle’s 
Crag, was reached and pulled down by the 
red-eyed hound of Satan—Mother Helston 
herself or her familiar. Lord William 
hastened up, and disregarding the pleading 
of the dark eyes, filled with tears, of the 
palpitating milk-white bosom, threw a 
silken leash about the white doe’s neck 
and led her in triumph to his home in 
Hopton Tower. With morn the enchant- 
ment was spent, and the fair heiress of 
Bernshaw stood revealed in her proper 
form, and at the mercy of her henceforth 
lord and master. Marriage for a time 
cured the Lady Sybil of her wild unhal- 
lowed ways, but she could not long refrain 
from the delight of the black art, and we 
find her presently. enjoying a frolic at 
Cliviger Mill in the form of a beautiful 
white cat, when Robin, the servant at the 
mill, cruelly slashed one pretty white paw 
with his knife. Next morning Lady Sybil 
was found in bed with a wounded wrist, and 
although she was sufficiently mistress of the 
craft t» restore the severed hand, yet there 
was always a thin red line about her wrist 
to testify to the terrible secret. Not long 
after, she died, and tradition says that she 
was buried under the Eagle’s Crag, and on 
Allhallowe’en the hounds and milk-white 
doe and huntsmen are still to be seen 
urging the wild chase as darkness gathers 
over the scene. 

It would be worth anybody’s while 
to test the truth of this legend by visiting 
the beautiful ravines branching off from 
the great gorge of Cliviger—in the decline 
of autumn, we will say, with the light of a 
wild lurid sunset over the scene—even if 
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he caught no glimpse of the milk-white 
doe and heard no echo of the hunter's 
horn. 

Another old legend may be recalled of 
this wild corner of Lancashire—the spectre 
of Wyecoller Hall, about three miles east 
of Coln, near the Yorkshire borders, 
The hall is now deserted and in ruins, 
but, deserted by the living, it is still 
frequented by the spectres of the dead. 
The spectre horseman of Wyecoller Hall 
is not regular in his appearance, but it is 
always on a dark tempestuous night—the 
darkest and most tempestuous of the whole 
year--that the ring of his horse’s hoofs is 
heard in the distance. The horseman 
dashes up the road at full speed, thunder- 
ing over the narrow bridge that spans the 
rivulet. Suddenly the horse is reined 
back on his haunches at the door of the 
hall; the horseman alights, a figure in 
peaked hat and high boots—alights, enters, 
and strides furiously up the stairs. Doleful 
screams are heard, subsiding into smothered 
groans ; then all is silence, till again the 
mad rush of hoofs goes by, presently dying 
away in the distance. Tradition goes on 
to say that long ago, in the early Stuart 
period, one of the Cunliffes, then owners 
of the hall, thus killed his wife, detected 
in some intrigue, and galloped off, to 
appear no more as long as life lasted, but 
condemned in the spirit evermore to re- 
enact the tragic scene till judgment day. 

Few are left now to talk of this ancient 
lore. The small towns of the district, 
Colne Burnley or Padiham, have been 
changed and transformed by the cotton 
manufacture, and have nothing to say to 
old wives’ stories. Burnley, indeed, has 
Towneley Hall in its neighbourhood, the 
grand old seat of a fine old Lancashire 
family. It was Colonel Towneley who 
marched at the head of his officers of the 
Manchester Regiment to the scaffold on 
Kennington Green after the suppression of 
the rising of 1745, and it was a common 
belief that the hero of Culloden, who 
might well have saved this gallant soldier, 
was haunted thenceforth by his ghost. 
Better known, perhaps, is Charles Towne- 
ley, the virtuoso, whose collection of classic 
marbles was purchased for the British 
Museum. Through the grounds of Towne- 
ley Hall runs the little river Calder, which 
rises not far from here, and within a short 
distance from its source is the head-spring 
of another Calder, which finds its way 
through the fine valley of Todmorden, the 
grand gateway between east and west, 





and so, through the heart of Yorkshire, to 
the German Ocean. 

A marvellous and interesting sight are 
the busy stirring manufacturing towns 
among the hills, giving a notion of the 
indomitable energy and industry of the 
race that has created so much wealth 
and prosperity out of such unpromising 
materials. Among these hills the manu- 
facture took its origin and gradually 
descended towards the plains—a manu- 
facture of woollen fabric originally like 
that of Yorkshire, and not so much the 
result of natural advantages; for in the 
beginning coal and iron were insignificant 
elements in the production—not so much 


then the result of favouring conditions as 


of a natural adaptability of the race that 
occupied these regions. All along the 
borders of the hills from the banks of the 
Trent to the banks of the Clyde we find 
the same industrious people, who must find 
something for their hands to do. Adam 
delves and Eve spins, or if she can’t spin 
she knits) The woman, by the way, is 
generally much more indefatigable and 
energetic than her mate, and in these 
northern regions it is the active energy of 
the woman that has brought to light the 
infant manufacture. Still it is of no use 
for Eve to spin unless she has somebody 
to weave for her, and thus Adam is set to 
work at the loom, and gradually deserts 
his delving for the more protitable pursuit. 
And for long years the hand-loom brought a 
comfortablesubstantial prosperity to country 
workers in their own homes, and of these 
humble-workers—with their little crofts 
and gardens, and the murmur of the brook 
and the hum of bees mingling with the 
clack of the loom—generations passed 
happily away, before the mule and the 
power-loom revolutionised the industry, 
and while making here and there a 
millionaire and M.P. of the son of a 
weaver, brought the general population 
under the transforming influence of town 
life and factory labour. 
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CHAPTER LXII, THE LAST OF MR. GREY. 


“ THAVE putin my last appearance at the 
old chambers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” said 
Mr. Grey, on arriving home one day early 
in June, 

** Papa, you don’t mean it,” said Dolly. 

“T do. Why not one day as well as 
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I made up my mind that it was 
to be so. I have been thinking of it for 
the last six weeks. It is done now.” 

“ But you have not told me.” 

“Well, yes; Lhave told you all that was 
necessary. It has come now alittle sudden; 
that is all.” 

* You will never go back again ?” 

‘Well; I may look in. Mr. Barry will 
be lord and master.” 

“ At any rate he won’t be my lord and 
master,” said Dolly, showing by the tone 
of her voice that the matter had been again 
discussed by themsince the last conversation 
which was recorded, and had been settled 
to her father’s satisfaction. 

“No; you at least will be left to me. 
But the fact is, I cannot have any further 
dealings with the affairs of Mr. Scar- 
borough. The old man who is dead was 
too many for me. Though I call him old, 
he was ever so much younger than I am. 
Barry says he was the best lawyer he ever 
knew. As things go now a man has to be 
accounted a fool if he attempts to run 
straight. Barry does not tell me that I 


another ? 


have been a fool, but he clearly thinks so.” 
“ Do you care what Mr. Barry thinks or 
says $” 


“Yes, I do—in regard to the pro- 
fessional position which I hold. He is 
confident that Mountjoy Scarborough is 
his father’s eldest legitimate son, and he 
believes that the old squire simply was 
anxious to supersede him to get some 
cheap arrangement made as to the debts.” 

‘| suppose that was the case before.” 

“But what am I to think of such a man ? 
Mr. Barry speaks of him almost with 
affection. How am I to get on with such 
aman as Mr. Barry ?” 

“ He himself is honest.” 

“Well ; yes, I believe so, But he does 
not hate the absolute, utter roguery of our 
own client, And that is not quite all. When 
the story of the Rummelsburg marriage 
was told I did not believe one word of it, 
and I said so most strongly. I did not at 
first believe the story that there had been no 
such marriage, and I swore to Mr. Scar- 
borough that [ would protect Mountjoy and 
Mountjoy’s creditors against any such 
scheme as that which wasintended. Then 
I was convinced. All the details of the 
Nice marriage were laid beforeme. It was 
manifest that the lady had submitted to be 
married in a public manner and with all 
regular forms, while she had a baby as it 
were in her arms. And I got all the 
dates. Taking that marriage for granted, 





Mountjoy was clearly illegitimate, and I 
was driven so to confess. Then I took up 
arms on behalf of Augustus. Augustus 
was a thoroughly bad fellow—a bully, and 
a tyrant ; but he wasthe eldest son. Then 
came the question of paying thedebts. I 
thought it a very good thing that the debts 
should be paid in the proposed fashion. 
The men were all to get the money they 
had actually lent, and no better arrange- 
ment seemed to be probable. I helped in 
that, feeling that it was all right. But it 
was a swindle that I was made to assist in. 
Of course it was a swindle, if the Rum- 
melsburg marriage be true, and all these 
creditors think that I have been a party to 
it. Then I swore that I wouldn’t believe 
the Rummelsburg marriage. But Barry 
and the rest of them only shake their 
heads and laugh, and I am told that Mr. 
Scarborough was the best lawyer among 
us |” 

“ What does it matter? How can that 
hurt you?” asked Dolly. 

“Tt does hurt me. That is the truth. 
I have been at my business long enough. 
Another system has grown up which does 
not suit me. I feel that they all can put 
their fingers in my eyes. It may be that 
I am a fool, and that my idea of honesty is 
a mistake.” 

“ No!” shouted Dolly. 

“T heard of a rich American the other 
day who had been poor, and was asked how 
he had suddenly become so well off. ‘I 
found a partner,’ said the American, ‘and 
we went into business together. He had 
the capital, and I had the experience. We 
just made achange. He has the experience 
now, and I have the capital.” When I 
hear that story I want to strip his coat off 
the wretch’s back, but Mr. Barry would 
give him a fine fur cloak as a mark of 
respect. When I find that clever rascals 
are respectable, I think it is time that I 
should give up work altogether.” 

Thus it was that Mr. Grey left the house 
of Grey and Barry, driven to premature 
retirement by the vices, or rather frauds, 
of old Mr. Scarborough. When Augustus 
went to work, which he did immediately 
on his father’s death, to wrest the property 
from the hands of his brother,—or what 
part of the property might be possible,— 
Mr. Grey absolutely declined to have any- 
thing to do with the case. Mr. Barry 
explained how impossible it was that the 
house, even for its own sake, should abso- 
lutely secede from all consideration of the 
question. Mountjoy had been 'eft in pos- 
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session, and according to all the evidence 
now before them was the true owner. Of 
course he would want a solicitor, and, as 
Mr. Barry said, would be very well able to 
pay for what he wanted. It was necessary 
that the firm should protect themselves 
against the vindictiveness of Mr. Tyrrwhit 
and Samuel Hart. Should the firm fail to 
do so, it would leave itself open to all 
manner of evil calumnies. The firm had 
been so long employed on behalf of the 
Scarboroughs that now, when the old 
squire was dead, it could not afford to 
relinquish the business till this final great 
question had been settled. It was neces- 
sary, as Mr. Barry said, that they should 
see it out, Mr. Barry taking a much more 
leading part in these discussions than had 
been his wont. Consequently Mr. Grey 
had told him that he might do it himself, 
—and Mr. Barry had been quite contented. 
Mr. Barry, in talking the matter over with 
one of the clerks, whom he afterwards took 
into partnership, expressed his opinion 
that “ poor old Grey was altogether off the 
hooks.” “Old Grey” had always been 
Mr. Grey when spoken of by Mr. Barry till 
that day, and the clerk, remarking this, 
left. Mr. Grey’s bell unanswered for three 
or four minutes. Mr. Grey, though he was 
quite willing to shelve himself, understood 
it all, and knocked them about in the 
chambers that afternoon with unwonted 
severity. He said nothing about it when 
he came home that evening; but the next 
day was the last on which he took his 
accustomed chair. 

“ What will you do with yourself, papa ?” 
Dolly said to him the next morning. 

** Do with myself?” 

“What employment will you take in 
hand? One has to think of that, and to 
live accordingly. If you would like to 
turn farmer, we must live in the country.” 

“Certainly I shall not do that. I need 
not absolutely throw away what money I 
have saved.” 

“Or if you were fond of shooting or 
hunting ?” 

“You know very well I never shot a 
a and hardly ever crossed a horse in my 

ife.” 

“ But you are fond of gardening.” 

“‘ Haven't I got garden enough here ?” 

“Quite enough if you think so; but will 
there be occupation sufficient in that to 
find you employment for al! your life ?” 

“T shall read.” 

‘It seems to me,” she said, “ that read- 


” 


unless you’ve made yourself accustomed 
to it.” 

“ Sha’n’t I have as much employment as 
you?” 

“A woman is so different! Darning 
will get through an unlimited number of 
hours. A new set of underclothing will 
occupy me for a fortnight. Turning the 
big girls’ dresses over there into frocks for 
the little girls is sufficient to keep my 
mind in employment for a month. Then 
I have the maid-servants to look after and 
to guard against their lovers. I have the 
dinners to provide, and to see that the 
cook does not give the fragments to the 
policeman. I have been brought up to do 
these things, and habit has made them 
usual occupations to me. I never envied 
you when you had to encounter all Mr. 
Scarborough’s vagaries ; but I knew that 
they sufficed to give you something to do.” 
“ They have sufficed,” said he, “to leave 
me without anything that I can do.” 
**You must not allow yourself to be so 
left. You must find out some employ- 
ment.” Then they sat silent for a time, 
while Mr. Grey occupied himself with 
some of the numerous papers which it 
would be necessary that he should hand 
over to Mr. Barry. ‘And now,” said 
Dolly, ‘Mr. Carroll will have gone out, 
and I will go over to the terrace. I have 
to see them every day, and Mr. Carroll has 
the decency to take himself off to some 
billiard-table so as to make room for me.” 

“What are they doing about that man ?” 
said Mr. Grey. 

“ About the lover? Mr. Juniper has, I 
fancy, made himself extremely disagreeable, 
not satisfying himself with abusing you 
and me; but poor aunt as well, and all the 
girls. He has, I fancy, got some money cf 
his own.” 

‘‘He has had money paid to him by 
Captain Scarborough ; but that I should 
fancy would rather make him in a good 
humour than the reverse.” 

“He is only in a good humour, I take 
it, when he has something to get. How- 
ever, I must be off now, or the legitimate 
period of Uncle Carroll’s absence will be 
over.” 

Mr. Grey, when he was left alone, at 
once gave up the manipulation of his 
papers, and throwing himself back into his 
chair, began to think of that future life of 
which he had talked so easily to his 
daughter. What should he do with him- 
self? He believed that he could manage 
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even of that he was not sure. He much 
doubted whether for many years past the 
time devoted to reading in his own house 
had amounted to one hour a day. He 
thought that he could employ himself in the 
garden for two hours; but that would fail 
him when there should be hail, or fierce 
sunshine, or frost, or snow, or rain. LEat- 
ing and drinking would be much to him ; 
but he could not but look forward to self- 
reproach if eating and drinking were to be 
the joy of his life. Then he thought of 
Dolly’s life.—how much purer, and better, 
and nobler it had been than his own. She 
talked in a slighting, careless tone of her 
usual day’s work, but how much of her 
time had been occupied in doing the tasks 
of others. He knew well that she disliked 
the Carrolls. She would speak of her own 
dislike of them as of her great sin, of which 
it was necessary that she should repent in 
sackcloth and ashes. But yet how she 
worked for the family! turning old dresses 
into new frocks, as though the girls who 
had worn them, and the children who were 
to wear them, had been to her her dearest 
friends. Every day she went across to the 
house intent upon doing good offices ; and 
this was the repentance in sackcloth and 
ashes which she exacted from herself. 
Could not he do as she did? He could 
not darn Minnie’s and Brenda’s stockings, 
but he might do something to make those 
children more worthy of their cousin’s 
care. He could not associate with his 
brother-in-law, because he was sure that 
Mr. Carroll would not endure his society ; 
but he might labour to do something for 
the reform even of this abominable man. 
Before Dolly had come back to him he 
had resolved that he could only redeem his 
life from the stagnation with which it was 
threatened by working for others, now that 
the work of his own life had come to a 
close. ‘‘ Well, Dolly,” he said, as soon as 
she had entered the room, “have you 
heard anything more about Mr. Juniper ?” 

“ Have you been here ever since, papa?” 

“ Yes, indeed ; I used to sit at chambers 
for six or seven hours at a stretch, almost 
without getting out of my chair.” 

“‘ And are you still employed about those 
awful papers ?” 

“T have not looked at them since you 
left the room.” 

“Then you must have been asleep.” 

“No, indeed; I have not been asleep, 
You left me too much to think of to enable 
me to sleep. What am I to do with my- 
self besides eating and drinking, so that I 





shall not sleep always, on this side of the 
grave?” 

“ There are twenty things, papa—thirty, 
fifty, for a man so minded as you are.” 
This she said trying to comfort him. 

“‘T must endeavour to find one or two 
of the fifty.” Then he went back to his 
papers, and really worked hard that day. 

On the following morning, early, he went 
across to Bolsover Terrace, to begin his 
task of reforming the Carroll family, with- 
out saying a word to Dolly indicative of 
his purpose. He found that the task 
would be difficult, and as he went he con- 
sidered within his mind how best it might 
be accomplished. He had put a prayer- 
book in his pocket, without giving it much 
thought; but before he knocked at the 
door he had assured himself that the 
prayer-book would not be of avail. He 
would not know how to begin to use it, 
and felt that it would be ridiculed. He 
must leave that to Dolly or to the 
clergyman. He could talk to the girls ; 
but they would not care about the affairs 
of the firm ; and, in truth, he did not know 
what they would care about. With Dolly 
he could hold sweet converse as long as 
she would remain with him. But he had 
been present at the bringing up of Dolly, 
and did think that gifts had been given to 
Dolly which had not fallen to the lot of 
the Carroll girls. “They all want to be 
married,” he said to himself, ‘and that at 
any rate is a legitimate desire.” 

With this he knocked at the door, and 
when it was opened by Sophia, he found 
an old gentleman with black cotton gloves 
and a doubtful white cravat just prepar- 
ing for his departure. There was Amelia, 
then giving him his hat and looking as 
proper as though she had never been 
winked at by Prince Chitakov. Then 
the mother come through from the parlour 
into the passage. “Oh, John ;—how very 
kind of you to come. Mr. Matterson, pray 
let me introduce you to my brother, 
Mr. Grey. John, this is the Rev. Mr. 
Matterson, a clergyman who is a very 
intimate friend of Amelia.” 

“Me! ma! Why me in particular ?” 

“Well, my dear, because it is so. I 
suppose it is so because Mr, Matterson 
likes you the best.” 

“Laws, ma; what nonsense.” Mr. Matter- 
son appeared to be a very shy gentleman, 
and only anxious to escape from the hall 
door. But Mr. Grey remembered that in 
former «days, before the coming of Mr. 
Juniper upon the scene, he had heard of a 
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clerical admirer. He had been told that 
the gentleman’s name was Matterson, that 
he was not very young nor very rich, that 
he had five or six children, and that he 
could afford to marry if the wife could 
bring with her about one hundred pounds 
a year. He had not then thought much 
of Mr. Matterson, and no direct appeal 
had been made to him. 
Mr. Juniper had come forward, and then 


Mr. Juniper had been altogether abolished. | 


But it occurred to Mr. Grey, that Mr. 


Matterson was at any rate better than Mr. | 


Juniper ; that he was by profession a gen- 
tleman, and that here might be a beginning 
of those good deeds by which he was so 
anxious to make the evening of his days 
bearable to himself. 

“T am delighted to make Mr. Matter- 
son’s acquaintance,” he said, as that old 
gentleman scrambled out of the door. 

Then his sister took him by the arm and 
led him at once into the parlour. 
might as well come and hear what I have 


to say, Amelia.” So the daughter followed | 


them in. ‘He is the most praiseworthy 


gentleman you ever knew, John,” began 
Mrs. Carroll. 
“A clergyman, I think.” 


‘*Oh yes; he is in orders,—in priest’s 
orders,” said Mrs. Carroll, meaning to 
make the most of Mr. Matterson. ‘He 
has a church over at Putney.” 

“Tam glad of that,” said Mr. Grey. 

“ Yes, indeed ; though it isn’t very good, 
because it’s only a curate’s one hundred 
and fifty pounds! Yes; he does haveone 
hundred and fifty pounds, and something 
out of the surplice fees.” 

‘“« Another one hundred pounds I believe 
it is,” said Amelia. 

“Not quite so much as that, my dear, 
but it is something.” 

‘He is a widower with children, I 
believe,” said Mr. Grey. 

“ There are children,—five of them ; the 
prettiest little dears one ever saw. The 
eldest is just about thirteen.” This was a 
fib, because Mrs. Carroll knew that the 
eldest boy was sixteen; but what did it 
signify? ‘Amelia is so warmly attached 
to them.” 

“It’s a settled thing then ?” 

“We do hope so. It cannot be said to 


be quite settled because there are always | 


money difficulties. Poor Mr. Matterson 
must have some increase to his income 
betore he can afford it.” 


After that. 


‘¢ You | 


“ Ah yes.” 

“You did say something, uncle, about 
five hundred pounds,” said Amelia. 

“ Four hundred and fifty, my dear,” said 
Mr. Grey. 

“Oh, [had forgotten. I did say that I 
hoped there would be five hundred.” 

‘“‘ There shall be five hundred,” said Mr. 
Grey, remembering that now had come the 
time for doing to one of the Carroll family 
the good things of which he had thought 
to himself. “As Mr. Matterson is a 
clergyman of whom I have heard nothing 
but good, it shall be five hundred.” He 
had in truth heard nothing either good or 
bad respecting Mr. Matterson. 

Then he asked Amelia to take a walk 
with him as he went home, reflecting that 
now had come the time in which a little 
'wholesome conversation might have its 

effect. And an idea entered his head that 
in his old age an acquaintance with a 
neighbouring clergyman might be salutary 
to himself. So Amelia got her bonnet aad 
walked home with him. 

‘Is he an eloquent preacher, my dear 
But Amelia had never heard him preach. 
*T suppose there will be plenty for you to 
‘do in your new home.” 
| “I don’t mean to be put upon, if you 
| mean that, uncle.” 

* But five children !” 

| “There is a servant who looks after 
|them. Of course I shall have to see to 
|Mr. Matterson’s own things, but I have 
‘told him that I cannot slave for them all. 
The three eldest have to be sent some- 
| where; that has been agreed upon. He 
| has got an unmarried sister who can quite 
afford to do as much as that.” Then she 
explained her reasons for the marriage. 
“Papa is getting to be quite unbearable, 
and Sophy spoils him in everything.” 

Poor Mr. Grey, when his niece turned 
and went back home, thought that, as far 
as the girl was concerned, or her future 
household, there would be very little room 
for employment for him. Mr. Matterson 
wanted an upper servant who, instead of 
demanding wages, would bring a little 
money with her, and he could not but feel 
that the poor clergyman would find that 
he had taken into his house a bad and 
expensive upper servant. 

‘‘ Never mind, papa,” said Dolly; ‘“ we 
will go on and persevere, and, if we intend 

to do good, good will certainly come of 
it.” 


9” 
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